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' - 4 . . . . ; . . . | i : ‘tink 
source of dissatisfaction, to give pain, or to excite uneasiness, is | our best interests: but, oh! they are not like the friends who 


| most abhorrent tothe natural delicacy and generosity of her | loved us in our early youth! 
own mind.’ 











| *To return to woman in her girlish days. How beautifully 
THE POETRY OF LIFE, BY SARAH STICKNEY. | — | has our own fair poetess, whose lays, mournful as they are 
ee musical, remind us of the fabled melody of the dying swan, 
ULKLHUOD, | described the particular yearning of the heart with which the 
, we 4 ‘Ir is > verge of wo 00 , ale | experienced observer regards the tender ye 
dix order to define with greater precision what it is that con- | Ir is on the verg womanhood that we see the fem p g years of woman. 


ac in its great riety beauty; ile i 20= | 
stitutes the poetry of woman’s character, we must enter yet character in its greatest variety and beauty; while the rich 


; Rar SES pe : - joring of fresh-born fancy, the warm gush of genuine feeling; ‘Her lot ison you—silent tears to weep, 
more closely into her individual feelings, and for this purpose it 2 ’ g £ 


. i pas And patient siniles to wear through suffering’s h 
‘ : > high aspirations bitious youth 2 ve nd | wOug g's hour, 
is necessary totrace her experience through the different stages | and the hig | = ions of ambitio youth, ees 7 unsubdued | And sumless riches, from affection’s deep, 
f exi tence, in which we behold her asa girl, a maiden, a wife, | by the tyranny of custom, or forced back into the barsting | To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower ! 
of existe 5 } 


d ie ciated heart by the cold hand of experience. Woman, fresh as it | 
2 an old woman. nt ; ; 

a mother, an were from the garden of Eden, while the loveliness of her first | 
creation is still lingering around her, blended with the melan- | 


And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
| And to bewail that worship—therefore pray ! 
‘It is difficult to say which is least important in the scale of | 


human beings—a little girl, or an old woman; but certainly | 


° , é ‘Her lot is on you !—to be ir’ 
choly symbols of her fall,in her character and attributes, her | Watching Pa tnrs-oud ae meres 
° : . .° — thi H es ° oon | - ain, 
the former inspires us with a kind of tenderness, which is rarely, beauty, her tenderness, and her liability to danger and suffer- With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspir'd 
too rarely, bestowed upon the latter. So longas the sphere of 


ing, is all that the poet can desire to inspire his happiest lays. 
‘Itis in this stage of her existence, while love, her most in- 
sidious enemy, folding his rosy wings, lies shrouded at the bot- 
tom of herheart, ready torush forth on his impetuous flight 
towards the highest point of happiness, or the lowest depth of | woman is more poetical still; because so long as her youth and 
wo, that woman lays hold of friendship as her greatest solace | beauty inspire admiration—so long as there is anything to be 
and support. Her mind is agitated with a world of indefinite | gained by her favor, she is subjected to the deceitful flatteries of 
eae gee 4 catia! thoughtsand feelings wai she isunable to communicate, be- | man whom she is naturally desirous to please, not only as her su- 
be her portion in after life, she tends her flowers, c '©= | cause she does not understand them. While they are confined perior, guide, and friend, but ashe holds the reinsof ¢ 
her pet lamb, or nurses the wounded bird; and true tothe dic- | within her own bosom, she feels like one burdened with an im- ani oan sconce i ia ego all as pan of “th se Sy 
tates of nature, devotes her feeble strength, her earnest thoughts, | ,ense and incaleulable load, and therefore she seeks the socic- | 4. a eae pe ih adtictetee 1 ; Ay P — 
and her ardent wishes to the happiness of others. !f from the | ,,, of those, whose sympathy, arising froma similarity of feeling, | reat te . ate Ore er 7 werk wae she : “a 
mal-administration of domestic discipline she should become | supplies the want of a common medium of communication.— | aie niin Poor angi tes 2a Poni. A en a or 
selfish, her sole gratification continues to be derived from sur- | Ardently desiring to find in her friend all those qualities which | her. no wonder that “a deoukt assume the di rity of os : oe 
rounding things, and she never sceksit in the centre of her ow? | she most admires, and prone by nature to believe whatever she | leote to love the sceptve laced for a dnthint einai re ea 
bosom, but remains dependent still. Itmay be, that she is | desires, she pauses not to inquire whether the choice she makes | feeble hand Trostin tee sittesve herself ms d Jaq f 
sometimes unreasonable in requiring more than she bestows, | is notrather the result of her own necessities, than a tribute | falsehood , iwi : a | i's mae aye a 7 
but the perfect abandonment with which she throws herself | justly paid to virtue; and thus the two friends similarly circum- | cskenne onl Collin bans hee ag eg owl looks in _ 
upon the good will and generosity of others, ought at least * stanced, and mutually in need of each other, trusi_ most impli- was title to the adesibiiion of Sedum aide iets hey sim coe 
claim their protection, if it fails to ——— _— om. | citly to the strength and durability of their attachment: and her interest to please, she values her personal charms as her 
‘But let ussuppose any of the dark visitations of sin and sor- happy is it for those to whom experience does not teach the | richest dower; and if she smiles not from the fulness of a ged 
row to fall upon the domestic scene. Itis then that the rosy | emptiness of what the world calls friendship. I do not say the | heart, but because smiles are lovely, frowns to produce effect, 
gitliscalled in from her play, to watch and wait, to bear the worthlessness, because that cannot be worthless which Sup | or sighs to excite a momentary interest, it is because she has learn- 
harsh rebuke, to know the innocent wish denied, to sympathize plies us with enjoyment for the present, and wisdom for the | oqin herintercourse with society that she must be personally 
with the untold grief, to cultivate a premature acquaintance future. lovely to be beloved, and personally interesting to avoid con- 
with the outward signs of inward wo, and to feel what itisto| ‘Nor let the world be quarrelled with because its friendships | tempt. 
have the cherub wings 0: childhood burdened with the cares| do not always last. Formed out of the wari feelings of youth 
of age. Perhaps the maternal voice is hushed, and the hand | 
that used to smooth her nightly pillow cold in the grave. Who 
then is left to pity the little mourner, as silently, and unobser- 
ved, she passes on through life, seeking for what the whole | 
world is too poor to bestow—a second mother? 


With a true heart of hope, though hope be vain! 
Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay, 
And, Ol! to love through all things—therefore pray!’ 


her childish enjoyments is unassailed by affliction, especial- 
ly by that heaviest of all domestic calamities, the loss of a! 
kind and judicious mother, the existence of a young girl is hap- | 
pyasit is innocent. With her, day after day dances on inthe 
perpetual sunshine of domestic love, and night only comes to 
remind her of the shelter of the maternal wing. Directed by 
the impulse of her feelings towards those duties which are to 


‘Trace her experience to the next stage of her existence, and 


‘ baegeigs : ‘ | ‘When we think of the falsehood practised towards women, 
—feclings which it would be impossible to carry on with us at that season of life when their minds are most capable of re- 
through life, it is but reasonable that we should lose our friend- | eciving impressions, and when their intellectual powers, just 
ships as we journey onwards, or that retaining them, their char- | arriving at maturity, are most liable to serious and ienportant 
acter and mode of exhibition should be wholly changed 3 because | bias, we can only wonder that there should be any substantial 
| we cease in some measure to feel the want of them, and there ~ | virtue found amongst them, But as there is a time to sleep 

‘Time passes, and the impulse of affection mingles with the | _ id a sys “a for a ses 0g of a and a time to awake, so there comes to alshost all women, i 
dawnof reason. Her intellects are limited to the regular rou-| 4n¢ thought, anda xine: Ses eet eageae ardor {hey | time when their eyes are opened to the truth—when their beau- 
tine of education, while her passions are left free: and thus | required, We have other objects in pursuit, different aims, ty charms not,and their step is heard without a welcome-- 
her feelings become matured, while her talents remain in the | and hopes, and meee z= e ge more concentrated | when they tune the harp without an audience, and speak unan- 
bondage of infaney. Ifthe page of history is held up before | = ee ee — _ —r ess a Me thi out | swered, when they smile without imparting happiness and frown 
her, she secs it not as it is, butinthe vivid coloring of her own | hs nao lat sige a ed ina tide too — an se av aee 0 | withont exciting alarm—-when others step forward to receive 
imagination. She will notlearn the truth, because it accords | be restrained, Butlet us pausc, and ask, have we found any- the adulation once offered tothem, while they are thrust down 
no: with her aspiring hopes, and ardent wishes, which have thing es 4 ve genuine and nanan wage it | from their imaginary thrones, by the very hands which suppor- 
already taken precedence of her knowledge. She cannot lis-| fords, wit = —_ nours ie € soe truth | ted them in their ascent. Compelled to descend, though some- 
ten to the lore of past ages, because she is busy combating | —the peepee allections which belonged to the friendships of | times gradually, from the state of ideal exaltation to which she 
present disappointments, and just beginning to feel that her ef- | ourearly arate | has been raised, woman—weak woman, catches at every slen- 
forts are in vain; for the voice of experience, louder than that ot ‘Tam far from asserting that we may not have friends—true | der hold that may break her fall. Too the last voice that speaks 
instruction, rises above the light carolling of joy, and will be | and zealous friends—friends who would protect our reputation | flatterinzly, she listens with an avidity, which subjects her to 
heard. Her buoyant spirit repelled, as easily as il is attracted, ; as their own, through every stage of life; but they are for the | the ridicule of the world; while to the last kind hand that is 
mounts in exultation, or sinks in despair, and occupies with its| most part such, as having lost their enthusiasm, are become | held out to her, she clings with a de spairing energy, an ardent 
alternations of pain and pleasure, those hours which ought to} keenly observant of our faults, and strict to correct them, rather | gratitude, which permit her not to perecive its unworthiness, 
be devoted to the cultivation of the intellectual powers.—| than tender and faithful confiders in our virtue: such as, wea- | Hence follow the absurdities for which she is more blamed than 
Thrown by her natural dependence upon the esteem and affec- ried with our peculiarities, vainly endeavor to make ussubmit to | pitied, and the rash sacrifice of he rsel{, for which she meets with 
tion of those around her, woman learns to regard the smile of | the common tule, and finding their endeavors ineffectual, grow | little mercy from the world. But the censor of woman should 
approbation as the charmed spell by which the gates of happi-| niggardly in their charitable allowance for our deviations; not | be a woman herself, to know what it is to have lived in that 
hess are opened; and to look for the frowa of contempt as the | such as looked kindly on our foibles, because they made a part | Vortex of falsehood, flattery, and dissipation, which surrounds 
signal of her darkest doom. Trembling between these two of us, and felt if we were better, that they could not love us 'a young and beautiful female; and then to pass away into the 
extremes, there can be no wonder that she should study every | more : such as freely enter into our views and feelings, when in | sullenealm of neglect—to have basked in the warm and genial 
Means to attain the one, and avoid the other: and this is what fullaccordance with their own established notions of what is | atmosphere of real or pretended affection; and then to*bide the 

the world calls vanity ; while it isin fact an ardent, andin some | praiseworthy and prudent; not such as are the last to step for- | pelting of the pitiless storm,’ with which envy never fails to as- 

Measure a laudable desire, to do, and to be, that which is most ward and tell us we have been in error, purely because they | sail her whose capability ofloving has out-lived her charms—~ 

agreeable to others, purely because it is gratifying, not to her-| would be the last to give us pain. Such friends as these we | to have listened to the voice of 





, | adulation, breathing her praises 
telf, but to them; and an involuntary shrinking from all which | should do wisely to keep along with us even to the end of life— | likea perpetual concert all around her; and then to hear no- 
of truth, exaggerated into 


canrepel, disgust, or in any way offend, because to be the | they are in fact the only érue friends, because they are true to | thing butthe cold dull language 
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harshness, or sharpened into reproof—to have lived a charmed | consideration of its happiness—regarding neither labor, watch- 
life, under the fascination of man’s love, inthe very centre of| ing, nor weariness, as worthy ofa thought in comparison with 
all that constitutes ideal happiness, ministered to on every | its lightest slumber, or its minutest pain. 
hand, and feeding, like the butterfly, upon the flowers of life,; If the love of a mother be considered as an instinct which 
without a wish ungratified,a thought untold, ora tear unpitied ; | pervades all animated nature, itis not the less beautiful, when 
and then upon the world’s bleak desert to stand alone! I re-| exhibited in the human character, for being diffused through- 
peat, that the censor of woman should be a woman herself—a | out creation; because it proves that the Author of our being, 
woman who has been admired, and then neglected. | knew that the distinctive attributes of humanity would be insuf- 
‘ We have here spoken only of women whose personal charms | ficient to support the mother through her anxieties, vexations 
recommended them to general admiration, because it isof these | and cares. He knew that reason would be making distinctions 
alone that the poet delights tosing; yet such is the influence | between the worthy and the unworthy, and prematurely con- 


of personal admiration in checking the growth of moral and in| signing the supposed reprobate toruin; thatfancy + !make 


tellectual beauty, and engendering selfishness and vanity, that | selections, and dote upon one, while it neglected another; that 
we are inclined to believe the deep pathos ofthe feminine heart) caprice would destroy the bond of domestic union; and that 
is to be found in the greatest perfection concealed behind the | intellectual pursuits would often take precedence of domestic 
countenance that has seldom attracted the public gaze. Itisin| duties, And therefore he poured into woman’s heart the same 
such hearts, whose best offerings are rarely estimated accord-! instinct which impels the timid bird to risk the last extremity 
ing to their real value, that disinterested affection, in all its | of danger for her helpless young. Nor let any one think con- 
natural warmth, lives and burns for the benefit of the suffering | temptuously of this peculiar capability of loving, because under 
or the beloved; that enthusiasm and zeal, tempered down by | the instinct it is shared with the brute. It is not a sufficient re- 
humility, are ever ready for the performance of the arduous} commendation to our respect that it comes immediately from 
duties of life; and that ambition, if it exists at all, is directed to! the hand of our Creator—that we have no power to control or 
the attainment and diffusion of more lasting happiness than! subdue it—that it is “strong as death °—and lastly, that it im- 
mere beauty can afford.’ buesthe mind of the mother with equal tenderness for her in- 
| firm, or wayward, or unlovely ch‘ld, asfor him who gives early 
| promise of personal as well as mental beauty? But for this 

‘In the capacity of a wife we next observe the character of wonderful provision in human nature, what would become of 
woman, and it is here, if ever, that she learns the truth—learns| the cripple, the diseased, the petulant or the perverse? Who 
what isin her own heart, and what are her duties to herself and would be found to fulfil the hard duties of serving the ungrate- 
others. Not that she learns all this through the gentle instru-| ful, ministering to the dissatisfied, and watching over the hope- 
mentality of affection, but by the moral process of experience, | less? No. There is no instance in which the providential 
which if less congenial to her taste, is more forcible in its con-) care ofour heavenly Father is more beautifully exhibited, than 
victions, and more lasting in its effects. In assuming this new | in that of a mother’s love. Winding its silken cords alike 
title, woman is generally removed to anew, and often to a dis-| around every natural object, whether worthy or unworthy, it 
tant sphere, where she has to take her stand in society upon! creates a bond which unkindness cannot break. It pursues 
common ground. None within the circle to which she is at! the wanderer without weariness, and supports the feeble with- 
once admitted, know precisely what she has been, and there-| out fainting. Neither appalled by danger, nor hindered by dif- 
fore every eye is open to see what she ts. All the little capri- | ficulty, it can labor without reward, and persevere without 
ces, and peculiarities, nurtured up with her bodily growth in| hope. ns Many waters cannot quench ” it;and when the glory 
the bosom of her own family, not only forgiven there, but 8 has vanished from the brow of the beloved one, when summer 
dulged from the fond consideration that “ it was always her| friends have turned wway, and guilt, and misery,and disgrace, 


THE WIFE. 


way,” or, “that she was always thus,” now stand forth for the | have usurped their place, it steals into, the soul of the outcast | 


full discussion, and impartial inspection of the many, who, like the sunbeams within the cell of the prisoner, lighting the 
seeing no just reason, why such should have been her way, and darker dungeon of the polluted heart, bringing along with it 
no plausible pretext for her being always thus, svon contrive | fond recollections of past happiness, and wooing back to fresh 
means to convince her, if not by personal information, by the | participation in the light and the gladness that still remain for 
unanimous opinion of society, that the more entirely she lays | the broken and contrite spirit. 

aside such peculiarities of character, the more she will be res-| ¢ If the situation of a wife brings woman to aright understand- 
pected and valued. Nor is this all. She has perhaps a stronger| jing of her own character, that of a mother leads to a strict 
corrective within herown household. Her husband begins to] knowledge of her own principles. Scarcely is any one so de- 
ace with the eyes of the world. His vision no longer dazzled) praved astoteach her child what she conscientiously believes 
by her beauty, or his judgment cheated by her caresses, he in-| tobe wrong. And yet teach it she must, for its “clear pure 
voluntarily, and often without sufficient delicacy, points out} eyes” are fixed upon hers to learn their meaning, and its in- 
faults which he neither saw, nor believed her capable of pos-| fant accents are inquiring out the first principles of good and 
sessing before. “ Why did 1 marry?” is the question which | evil. How, with such a picture before her, would any woman 
every woman, not previously disciplined, asks of herself under} dare to teach what she did not implicitly, as well as rationally, 
such circumstances, “ why did I marry, if not to be loved and } 


| MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
| 








CINCINNATI. 


We are indebted to Bessamin Draxe, Esq., the author, for 
an octavo sheet bearing the above title. Mr. Drake is the ay. 
|thor (in connection with Edward D. Mansfield, Esq.,) of g 
| small volume which appeared several years since, entitled ‘Cjp. 
| cinnati in 1826.2. This was a work of great interest and value, 
jand did much for Cincinnati abroad, not only throughout the 
eastern states, but in Europe, by its statistical matter, and its 
representations of our situation and climate, and the agricul. 
tural capacities and manufacturing resources of the adjoining 
and surrounding country. The small pamphlet before us is 
exclusively statistical; and itis but justice to Mr. Drake to 
Says that perhaps no other pen in the city is so competent as his 
own, to do justice to the subject. He is one of the few among 
us who take pride in whatever relates to our Queen City; and 
no one understands better than he, the extent of its business 
capacities, and what will most contribute to its prosperity, 
We transfer the article tu vur culumus cilite, sacisdeg 
that it will be read with much interest wherever the Mirror 
circulates. In all the statements, the most perfect reliance 
may be placed. 





CINCINNATI, AT THE CLOSE OF 1835. 


Tne projected Rail-Road between Cincinnati and Charlestoy 
designed to unite the valley of the Ohio, with the southern Av. 
lantic seaboard, as well as many other works of internal im- 
provement, about to be undertaken in the West, are attracting 
at the present moment, a more than ordinary degree of public 
attention towards this city. Forthe information of our distant 
readers, especially those of the southern states, to whom, for 
|the want of some direct channel of intercourse, Cincinnati is 
jcomparatively unknown, and to assist in enabling these to 
| whom is confided the location and construction of these canals, 
| turnpikes, and rail-roads, to act understandingly in the impor- 

tant trusts confided to them, the following statistics have been 
jembodied. They have been collected and arranged with care, 
|and may be relied upon as substantially accurate. They ex- 
remy partially it is true, the rise and present condition of the 
city; but may furnish the data for an estimate of its future 
|progress. ‘Tosome extent, the statistics of the two flourishing 
| towns—Newport and Covington—on the Kentucky shore, have 
been blended with those of this city; for, in fact, the three 
‘places areone. Whatever causes operate upon Cincinnati,will 
he felt in a greater or less degree by Newport and Covington, 
juad vice verse, These two latter places should, i reality, bear 
but one name. They are separated by asmall stream, are iden- 
tical in interest, have great activity and enterprise in manufac- 
|tures, with a highly respectable and growingcommerce. Kene 
|tucky may well be proud of them. The time is not distant when, 
| unitedly, they will form the second city in that state. 
_ Cincinnati 1s built upon an elevated and beautiful plane, on 
| the north bank of the Ohio river, in latitude 39° 6 30°’. From 
the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, follow- 
ing the meanders of the Ohio, it is distant 455 miles, and from 
|the union of the Ohio and Mississippi, 504 miles: Over land, 
| itis distant from Columbus, the capital of the state, 110 miles; 
| from Sandusky City, 200 miles; from Indianapolis, 120 miles; 











; and from mature examination, believe tobe true. In afew |from Frankfort, 85 miles; from Nashville, 270 miles; ftom 


cherished as I was in my father’s house?’? Such are her words, | 
for she has not yet learned to understand her own heart; but} 
she means in fact, “why did I marry, if not to be flattered and | 
admired as in the days of courtship, when the competition for 
my favor excited unremitting assiduity in all who sought to 
win it, and who, because they knew my vanity and weakness, 
sought to win it by these means alone?”? The answer is an| 
obvious one—because it is not good for usto go deluded to our} 
graves, and therefore merciful means have been designed, as| 
various as appropriate, to compel us to open our reluctant eyes| 
upon the truth; and woman as a wife, does open her eyes at| 
last, from the dream in which her senses have been lulled, while | 
with the tide of conviction, as it rushes in upon her newly-awa- 
kened mind, come serious thoughts, and earnest calculations, 
and deeper anxieties; with higher hopes and nobler aims, and 
better regulated affections to counterbalance them.’ 


—— 


THE MOTHER. 


| 


‘Asa mother we next behold woman in her holiest charac- 
ter—as the nurse of innocence—as the cherisher of the first! 
principles of mind—as the guardian of an immortal being pret 
will write upon the records of eternity how faithfully she has 
fulfilled her trust. And let it be observed that, in assuming 
this new and important office, she does not necessarily lose 
any of the charms which have beautified her character before. 
She can still be tender, lovely, delicate, refined, and cheerful, 
as when a girl; devoted to the happiness of those around her, 
affectionate, judicious, dignified, and intellectual, as when a 
wife only; while this new love, deep as the very wells of life, 
mingles with the current of her thoughts and feelings, giving 
warmth and intensity to all, without impairing the force or the 
purity ofany. Yet while her attributes remain the same, her 
being is absorbed, in the existence of her child, Now more 
than ever she forgets herself, deeming nothing impossible 
which has reference to her own devotedness, and its good— 
computing neither time, nor space, nor capability in the single 





days—hours—nay, moments, that child may be a cherub in the 
courtsof Heaven. What ifastain should have becn upon its 
wings, and that stain the impress of a mother’s hand! or if its 
earthly life should be prolonged, it is the foundation of the im- 
portant future that the mother lays. Other governors in after 
years may take upon themselves the tuition of her child, and | 
lead him through the paths of academic lore, but the early bias | 
the bent of the moral character—the first principles of spiritual 
life, will be hers, and hers the lasting glory, or the lasting 
shame. ° 4 _ ° - ° 
‘Even amongst her boys, those way ward libertines of nature’s 
commonwealth, the mother may, if she acts judiciously, be 
both valueble and dear; for wild and impetuous as they are 


when they first burst forth from the restraints of childhood, | 


and rush on regardless of every impediment and wholesome 


| check, as if to attain in the shortest space of time, the greatest 


possible distance from dependence and puerility, they are apt 
tomeet with crosses and disappointments which plunge them 
suddenly back into the weakness they have been struggling to 


overcome, or rather to conceal, and it is then that a mother’s | 


love supplies the balm which their wounded feelings want, and 
provided they can mingle respect with their affection, they are 
not ashamed to acknowledge their dependence upon it still. 

‘It may here be observed how much depends upon the word 
respect. Whenthe boy respects his mother, she is associated 
with his highest aspirations, and therefore he has pride as well 
as pleasure inherlove. But he willnot respect her merely be- 
cause she has nursed him when an infant. No. He must find, 
as he gains experience, a perfect accordance between the prin- 
ciples of virtue and the instruction he first heard from his mo- 
ther’s lips, as well as the rules by which her own conduct is 
regulated. It is this respect mingled with natural affection, 
that constitutes the strongest and most durable bond which is 
woven in with the life-strings of the heart; that draws back the 
wanderer to his home; and is the last, the very last, which the 
reprobate casts off.’ 


| Natchez, 680 miles; from New-Orleans, 860 miles; from St. 
| Louis, 530 miles; from Louisville, 105 miles; from Baltimore, 
{518 wiles; from Philadelphia, 617 miles; from Washington 

City, 500 miles; from New-York, by the way of Lake Erie, 
900 miles; and from Charleston, 600 miles. The valley in 
which Cincinnati, Newport and Covington, are built, is about 
twelve milesin circumference. The Ohio river enters this val- 
ley on the east, and passes out on the westside. The southern 
half of it is bisected by Licking river, which disembogues it- 
| self into the Ohio opposite Cincinnati, separating the towns of 
' Newport and Covington. The upper plane on which Cincin- 
_nati is built, is 540 teet above tide water at Albany, and 25 feet 
| below the level of Lake Erie. Low water mark in the Ohio, 
jat this point, is 432 feet above tide water at Albany, and 133 
|feet below Lake Erie. The shores of the Ohio at this point, 
| afford good landing for boats at all seasons of the vear. 

In 1826, the manufacturing industry of Cincinnati, alone, 
| amounted, according to an accurate statistical examination, to 
| 1,800,000 dollars, in a population of 16,230 persons. At that 
time there were not more than fifteen steam engines employed 
|in manufactures in the city. There are now upwards of fifty 
jin successful operation, besides four or five in Newport and 
Covington. More than 100 steam engines, about 240 cotton 
| gins, upwards of 20 sugar mills, and 22 steam-boats—many of 
ithem of the largest size—have been built or manufactured if 
| Cincinnati, during the year 1835. If, then, in the year 182 
| with s population of but 16,230, the manufacturing industry of 
Cincinnati was 1,800,000 dollars, it is perfectly safe, with the 
facts before us, to place the productive industry for the yeat 
1835, of Cincinnati, Newport and Covington, with their popu 
lation of 35,000 souls, at 5,000,000 of dollars. The truth is 
that Cincinnati and her sister towns, are mainly indebted 
their manufactures for the steady and onward prosperity which 
marks their career. Fortunately, they have but few, if any; 
overgrown manufacturing establishments, but a large numbet 
of small ones, confided to individual enterprise and persons! 
superintendence. These are distributed among all classes of 
the population, and produce a great variety of articles whit 
minister to the wants, the comforts and luxuries, of the people 
in almost every part of the Mississippi valley. In truth, wil? 
|the exception of Pittsburgh, there is no city in the West 
South, that, in its manufacturesand manufacturing capabilities 
bears any approach to Cincinnati and her associaie towns. 
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The region inseparably connected with, and dependent upon, | will bestow upon them in all coming time, so rich a harvest of 
Cincinnati, Newport and Covington, as their great commercial | social, political, and pecuniary blessings? ; : 
and manutacturing mart, embraces the country bordering on) Fully to comprehend the influence which these various 
the two Miami rivers, the eastern portion of Indiana, and the | works will exert upon Cincinnati, Newport, and Covington, it 
adjoining parts of Kentucky, including the valley of Licking should be borne in mind that these places are near the centre 
river. Itmay be estimated to contain 10,000,000 acres of land, | of the largest and most fertile grain-growing region in the 
having within itself the capabilities of sustaining 4,000,000 of | world: that these works of internal improvement will traverse 
inhabitants. ‘This rich and salubrious region is traversed by | this district in a manner calculated to concentrate at this point, 
the Ohio, Licking, and Great and Little Miami rivers, all of an immense amount of business: that in connection with this 
them navigable to some extent, and the two last eminently | grain-growing region are exhaustless beds of iron, salt, coal, 
adapted to manufacturing purposes. It is a region which pro- and other valuable minerals: that the climate is salubrious, 
duces abundantly wheat, corn, barley, hops, oats, hemp, tobac- | and the temperament of the people active, ingenious and enter- 
co, horses, mules, sheep, cattle and hogs, to say nothing of the | prising. The careful examination of these things cannot fail 
various mineral products, which lie beneath the soil, and the | to convince the most skeptical, that Cincinnati, Newport, and 
fine timber which rests upon it. | Covington, will enjoy continued and rapid advancement in 

The progressive increase of population in Cincinnati will | wealth and population. 
appear from the following table. In 1810, there were 2,320| Thus far the physical causes that are supposed to be opera- 
jnhabitants—in 1813, there were 4,000—in 1819, there were tive in building up this city, have been principally considered. 
10,000 —in 1824, there were 12,016—in 1826, there were | There are others that should not be overlooked. By recurring 
16,230—at the present time, it may be safely placed at 31,000. | to the habits, taste, and moral and intellectual culture of the 
If to this be added the population of Newport and Covington, | population of Cincinnati—the number of their literary, scien- 
the aggregate population will equal 35,000. | tific, and benevolent institutions—their industry and enterprise 

For the want of the proper commercial regulations, the ex- | —their quiet and orderly observance of the laws and municipal 
ports and imports from this point, annually, cannot be given | regulations, it will be found that these important elements in 
with entire accuracy. At the close of the year 1826, the writer | the progress and permanent prosperity of a city, are strong, 


of this article, by a laborious examination, ascertained that the 
exports of that year were about 1,000,000 of dollars in value. 
A similar inquiry induced him to place the exports of 1832 at 
4,000,000. For the year 1835, he feels no hesitation in placing 
them at 6,000,000, or upwards. This estimate is based upon 
the following tacts and considerations. 

The general growth and prosperity of the city and surround- 
ing country for the last few years; the increasing amount of 
tolls on the Miami canal; the enlarged number and variety of 
manufacturing establishments in Cincinnati, Newport, and 
Covington, within the last four years; the arrival in Cincinnati, 
during the greater part of the year 1835, of fifty stagesand sixty 
mails per week; the steam-boat arrivals at our quay, for the 
last year, being 2,237; the receipt during the same period in 
this city, of 90,000 barrels of flour, and 55,000 barrels of whis- 
key; and finally, from the fact that, in the winter of 1832-3, 
there were 85,000 hogs slaughtered in Cincinnati—in 1833-4, 
something rising 123,000— while in 1834-5, (the whole ot 
which, with those brought to this place in wagons and by the 
canal, went into the exportsof the past year,) the number was 


| varied, and in active operation. 

We cannot close this article without commending the taste 
|} and architectural skiil, that have been put in requisition, in the 
| construction of both our public and private buildings, within 
ithe last few years. Among the one hundred and fifty houses 
erected in Cincinnati, during the year 1835, there are many 
which would, in these particulars, do credit to any city in the 
Union. This is more particularly true of a number of ware- 
houses—of St. Paul’s church—of the two banking houses on 
Third street—and the ten or twelve edifices for the use of the 
common schools—all of which are large, commodious and ele- 
gant, and contribute in a high degree to the adornment of our 
beautiful city. 

Finally, it may be said, that Cincinnati yields to no city in 
the Uniong in the inducements which she presents to a resi- 
dence within the noble amphitheatre of hills that surrounds 
her. This is true in regard to the intelligence and refinement 
of society, the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life; the 
moral and religious character of her population: it is true in 
regard to the field which she presents for industry and enter- 





162,000. It from these we turn to the manufactures for the | prise in commerce and manufactures; it is true in regard to 
same period, embracing 22 steam-boats, 100 steam engines, 20 | the opportunities she presents to the capitalist, for safe and pro- 
sugar mills, 240 cotton gins, besides the varied products of our | fitable investments in real estate. On these points investigation 
countless factories in iron, wood, cotton, leather, hemp, oil, | i8 challenged, especially the latter; for itis confidently asserted 
lumber, furs, &e. &c., it is perfectly obvious that the exports | that real estate, at the present time, is lower in value, in Cin- 
from Cincinnati, Newport and Covington, for the year 1835, | cinnati, Newport and Covington, than any city of the Union, 
have been above, rather than below, 6,000,000 of dollars. whose population, business, and permanent local advantages, 

It is to be borne in mind, that Cincinnati, Newport and Cov- | 8re of corresponding magnitude. ‘This single fact proves, in- 
ington having attained their present population, commerce, and | contestibly, that in the present prosperity of these places, there 
manufactures, without the aid of any work of internal im-| i$ nothing factitious, but that itis the natural result of those 


provement, but that of the Miami canal, and two Macadam 
turnpikes, one running sixteen miles towards Columbus, and 
the other twelve miles towards Lebanon. Let us now see 
what improvements of this kind are projected or actually in 
progress, the completion of which will directly and powertully 
aid in their growth. 1. The extension of the Miami canal 
from Dayton to the Maumee Bay, a part of which will be com- 
pleted early in the ensuing summer. 2, A Macadam turnpike 
from Chillicothe to Cincinnati, a part of which is under con- 
tract. 3. The continuation of the Cincinnati, Columbus, and 
Wooster, and the Cincinnati, Lebanon, and Springfield turn- 
pikes, portions of which have already been constructed. 
The Cincinnati and Harrison turnpike, leading to the boundary 
line between Ohio and Indiana, a distance of twenty miles, 
which will be completed early in the present year, and here- 
after continued to Brookville, Indiana. 5. A Macadam turn- 
pike from Covington to Georgetown and Lexington, which is 
now constructing. 6. A canal, the construction of which is 


already authorized, trom the sources of White Water, to Law- | 


renceburg, crossing the line between Ohio and Indiana into 
the county of Hamilton, and thence branching to thiscity. 7. 
The rail-road now making from Lawrenceburg, twenty miles 
west of Cincinnati, to Indianapolis, and the rail-road already 
authorized, to connect Lawrenceburg with this city. 8. The 
extension of the Cumberland road through Ohio and Indiana, 
crossing the Miami canal, and the routes of several of the turn- 
pikes already enumerated, as they diverge to the north, from 
this city. 9. The rail-road running from this place up the val- 
ley of the Little Miami, and branching at Todd’s Fork, one 
track passing on to Xenia, and connecting with the Mad-river 
and Sandusky rail-road, (now constructing,) at Springfield, 
and the other stretching northeastwardly to Columbus, and 
thence to Lake Erie, at Cleveland. And finally, the great 


rail-road between this city and Charleston, the most magnifi- | 


cent and important public work that has yet been projected in 
ourcountry. This road, stretching thro’ the states of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and South Carolina, with branches passing off into 
Georgia and North Carolina in the south, and in the north 
sending a branch to Louisville, and another to Maysville, with 
the main track connecting at this point with the rail-roads run- 
ning from Cincinnati to Indianapolis, and from Cincinnati to 
Sandusky and Cleveland onthe lake, and also with the Miami 
canal, must of itself exert a degree of influence upon the fu- 
ture destiny of Cincinnati, Newport and Covington, that it is 
difficult to appreciate. 

These are works of internal improvement that are alread 
begun or projected. They are all practicable—they will all 
beexecuted in less than six years from this time. The most 
difficult, expensive, and at first view unlikely to be accomplish- 
ed, is that from the valley of the Ohio to the southern seaboard, 
yet we find that in less than five months from the time when 
ae attention was first called to it, in this city, the states of 

uth and North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Ohio, are alive to its speedy execution. And who can doubt 
that the people of these powerful, enlightened, and prosperous 
Mates, will fail to accomplish within a few years a work, which 


‘| of brass, and is supposed to have been either one of the race, 


| numerous indestructible moral and physical causes, which, be- 
| fore the year 1850, will give to Cincinnati and her associate 
| towns, 100,000 active, educated and enterprising citizens. 


i ‘ 


CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 
| Tue American Méithly Magazine contains a very interest- 
| ing article on the subject of the antiquities of North Ameri- 
| ca, in which is detailed an account of an exceedingly interest- 
|ing discovery of a human skeleton, in the town of Fall River, 
| Massachusetts, about eighteen months since. The skeleton 
, was armed with a breast-plate, a species of mail, and arrows 


| who inhabited this country for a time anterior to the so called 
, aborigines, and afterwards settled in Mexico, or Guatimala, or 
|one of the crewof a Phenecian vessel, that, blown out of her 
|course, thus discovered the Western world long before the 
|Christian era. The following is the account given of the dis- 
‘covery of this interesting relic of antiquity: 
‘In digging down a hill near the village, alarge mass of earth 
| slid off, leaving in the bank, and partially uncovered, a human 
skull, which on examination was found to belong to a body 
buried in asitting posture; the head being about one foot be- 
|low what has been for many years the surface of the ground. 
| The surrounding earth was carefully removed, and the body 
found to be enveloped in a covering of coarse cloth, made of | 
fine bark, and about the texture of a Manilla coffee bag. On) 
| the breast was a plate of brass, thirteen inches long, six broad 
| at the upper end and five at the lower. This plate appears to 
| have been cast, and is from one eighth to three thirty-seconds 
of an inch in thickness. It isso much corroded that whether 
| or not —s was engraved upon it, has not yet been ascer- 
|tained. tis oval in form—the edges being irregular, apparent- 
| ly made so by corrosion. 
| Below the breast-plate, and entirely encircling the body, 
was a belt composed of brass tubes, each four and a half inch- 
| esin length, and three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, ar- 
ranged longitudinally and clese together, the length of a tube 
being the width of the helt. The tubes are of thin brass, 
cast upon hollow reeds, and were fastened together by pieces 
of sinew. This belt wasso placed as to protect the lower 
parts of the body below the breast-plate. ‘I'he arrows are of 
brass, thin, flat and triangular in shape, with a round hole cut 
through near the base. ‘The shaft was fastened to the head by 
inserting the latter in an opening at the end of the wood, and 
then tying it with a sinew through the round hole—a mode of 
constructing the weapon never practiced by the Indians, not 
even with their arrows of thin shell. Parts of the shaft still 
remain on some of them. When first discovered, the arrows 
were in asort of quiver of bark, which fell in pieces when ex- 
posed to the air. 

The skull is much decayed, but the teethare sound, and ap- 
parently those of a youngiman. The pelvisis much decayed, 
and the smaller bones ot the lower extremities are gone. The 
integuments of the right knee, four or fiveinches below and 
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Considerable flesh is still preserved on the hands and arms, 
but none on the shouldersand elbows. On the back under the 
belt, and for two inches above and below, the skin and flesh 
are in good preservation, and have the appearance of being 
tanned. The chest is very much compressed, but the upper 
viscera are probably entire. The arms are bent up, not cross- 
ed, so that the hands turned inwards, touch the shoulders. The 
stature is about five and a half feet. Much of the exterior en- 
velope was decayed, and the inner one appeared to be preser- 
ved only where it had been in contact with the bones. 

The preservation of this body may be the result of some em- 
balming process; and this hypothesis is strengthened by the 
fact that the skin has the appearance of having been tanned; 
or it may.be the accidental result of the action of the salts of 
the brass during oxydation; and this hypothesis issupported by 
the fact thatthe skin and flesh have been preserved only where 
they have been in contact with, or quite near, the brass; or we 
may account forthe preservaticn of the whole by supposing 
the presence of saltpetre in the soil at the time of the depos- 
ite. In either way the preservation of the remains is fully 
accounted for, and upon known chemical principies. 

That the body was not one of the Indians, we think needs 
noargument. We have seen some of the drawings taken from 
the sculptures found at Palenque, and in these the figures are 
represented with the breast-plates, although smaller than the 
plates found at Fall River. On the figures at Palenque, the 
bracelet and anklets appear to be of a manufacture precisely 
similar to the belt of tubes just described. These figures also 
have helmets precisely answering the description of the hel- 
metof Homer.’ 


A COUNTRY PRACTITIONER. 


Tue functions of a simple, earnest, and skilful country sur- 
geon, living in asmall town or villoge, and circulating in a 
radiusof ten miles, are, and might always be made, superior 
in real, urgent, instant, and fitting relief, to the Lady Bounti- 
ful, and even to that of the Parsons of the parish. I often 
think with pleasure of the active practical benevolence of Sal- 
ter. His rides were often 60 averaging more than 30 miles, 
every day, over bad roads and in dark nights; yet not once 
has he been known to refuse a summons, though quite sure 
that he would receive no remuneration, nay not sure that it 
would not be necessary to supply wine or cordials, which, in 
the absence of the landlord of his village, must be at his own 
expense. This man was generally pitied by the affluent and 
the idle, onthe score of his constant labors, and the drudgery 
which he almost seemed to court. Yet with little reason; for 
never knew I the man more to be envied, or more cheerful, 
more invariably kind, or more patient; always kind from real 
kindness and delicacy of feeling; never even for a moment 
angry. ‘The present system of money-making, and what is 
worse, slight of hand, and other tricks, for ostentation and 
stage effect leave little hope of future Salters.—Coleridge. 





THE HUMORIST. 


THE LAWYER AND QUAKER. 





A Qvaker was called into court to give in his testimony in 
acaseatlaw. On being requested to hold up his hand, to be 
sworn, he replied that his bible taught him to ‘swear not at 
all.” ‘Well,’ said the limb of the law, ‘do you expect to 
arrive at heaven any sooner, by being so scrupulously exact? 
‘Icannot tell thee,’ said the Quaker, ‘but if | shouldn’t, I wish 
to do what scemeth me right.? ‘But did you ever hear of a 
Quaker going to heaven?’ inquired the lawyer, quizzingly. 
‘Yes.’ ‘How in the world did he get there? Did he have no 
difficulty ?? said the lawyer, heaping question upon question. 
‘Why, yes,’ said the Quaker, ‘if thee wishesto know I will 
tellthee. He arrived at the gate, and there wassome dispute 
aboutadmitiing him, but they looked all around for a lawyer, 
and could find none, to decide upon the case, and he was forth- 
with admitted.\— Dedham Advertiser. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AND MAJ. NORTH. 


Nora was an aid-de-camp to the Baron Steuben, Inspector 
Genétal of the Revolutionary Army. After the peace he made a 
trip to England, where, being a sensible, witty young man, he 
was introduced into good company. At a party where the 
Prince of Wales was present, (the King then laboring under 
his first malady,) Major North was called on for a toast. For- 
gettul, for a moment, of that propriety which had distinguish- 
ed him, he unguardedly proposed, *A speedy coronation to the 
Prince of Wales.’ The Prince instantly discharged his glass 
of wine in the Major’s face; who, with great self-possession 
and ready humor, threw his own in the face of the next guest, 
exclaiming, ‘Pass it round—’tis the Prince’s sentiment.’ 
Thus was a serious beginning turned into a jocular end. 





SNUFFERS. 


A GENTLEMAN traveling in the interior of Brazil, put up for 
the night at a farm house, furnished in the primitive style of 
the country; but on the table, in ee with a long tallow 
candle,were placed a handsome pair of snuffers and their stand, 
which he had received as a present from Rio Janeiro. ‘What 
conveniences you invent in Europe! said the Brazilian to 
his guest; ‘before I received this pretty present, I used, efter 
taking off the candle snuff, to throw it, about the floor, or throw 
it perchance, on the bench where I was sitting, or over my 
clothes; but now, mark the difference!’ So saying, he pinch- 
ed off the long snuff between his thumb and finger, put it 
carefully into the snuffers, and closed them up witha look 





above, are in good preservation, apparently the size and shape 
of life, though quite black. _— ’ , 





of triumph at his highly amused spectator —( Longbow! ) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. | 


ee 


| 
SOENES OF THE INTEMPERATE. 
THE MANIAC, 


Cuain’p in his prison’s solitude, 


| 
| 
‘ 
} 
} 
} 


And long a tenant there, 
Silent, but wild, the maniae stood j 
Twisting his si!vered hair: 
Nor seemed to heed or feel the pain— 


But pluck’d, and tore the lock in twain. 


! 
' 
Fierce flash’d his strain’d and fiery eye— | 
A vivid, searing glare; 


His brain a dark, a clouded sky— 


: | 
And Frenzy’s strife was there: } 
His burning heart with fury beat, 


And bounded in its tempest-seat. 


} 
His blue swoln veinsthe heated stream 
Of life ran eurdling thro’; 
And in his glaring eyeball’s gleam H 
Shot flashes of his woe: ; 
Dark, on his knitted brow enthroned, 
Sat Madness. ! 


Sadly now he moan’d, 
; 

And now it seem’d Hell's furies rose 
To combat in his sight: 
The writhing pain—the horrid throes— 
The motion for the fight— } 
The breast convulsed—the rolling eye— } 


Clench’d teeth—and howl of agony. 


Bullen, again, he stood—his hand 
Pressing his frantic brain; | 

Anon, as at the fiend’s command, 
Warr'd on himself again: 

He tore his panting bosom bare, 

And Mercy dealt the death-blow there. 


His eye grew fainter—but’*twas bent 
Sternly on vacancy; 


And fury now his heart-strings rent, 
As lightning rends the tree: 
One desperate struggle— twas the last— 
And the stern maniac’s spirit pass’d. 
Why was he thus? why was he there? 
—The morning of his life 
Waa cloudless, promiseful, and fair; 
Unknown to him the strife, 
And strugele, which too often thrust 
Young manhood’s spirit in the dust. 


Why was he thus?—Yon mother ask, 
Whose cheeks are thin and pale, 
As, bending o’er her needle-task, 
She fearsher strength may fail; 
And trembles, lest her little flock 
May teel Want’s separating shock. 


Her little flock! the ragged ones 

That shiver on her hearth! 
Longing for early summer's suns 

bal 5 7 b ] 

To bring them summer’s mirth. 
Ask her, or them—one, or the whole— 


They'll point thee to the poison bowl! ; 


- DG 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE COMPROMISE. 


A TALE FOR ‘TRUE LOVYERS.’ 


The course of true love never did run smooth. 
Midsummer's Night Dream. 


Wues persons have arrived at acertain period in life, it is 
astonishing with what grasp habits cling to them. You may 
rectify a crook in a sapling, but you can never untwist a knot} 
ona grown up tree. Cross-grained it is, and do what you may, 
cross-grained it will remain. Speaking of knots and cross- 
grained things puts me in mind of a knotty friend I once had. | 
People are very much mistaken, by the way, when they say that 
old bachelors are crusty. They are not crusty—that is if you, 
havea crust of bread or a crust of ice in your mind—for they | 
are of a hardness or iceness from rib to back-bone, and there-| 
fore no crust about them. That they are knotty, I admit;s—| 
and if you have ingenuity to untie one who has been in the| 
habit of consulting his own will, you may as well not despair} 
of finding the philosopher's stone yet, as your sagacity is fully 
up to the discovery of any thing. 

Well, I had a knotty friend, named Will Tompkins, who 


| of good living—and a lover of jokes and his own way of doing 


| would twinkle in the shadow cast upon it, ina manner pro- the: 

| vocative of the most ludicrous glee. How did Will manage to haled the breath of life. Next to her hatred of kittens, was 
| preserve his ce libacy ? Ah! the reby hangs a tale, which, if} her hatred of tubacco—partie ularly of segars. She protested 
|} you will give me time, PIL tell you. 


| was not forthcoming. 





never perpetrated but one pun in his life, and that was when a 
certain lady told him once that he was the most knotty fellow 
\ 


sheeversaw. Will, witha leer in his left eyc, replied that she 
was more noliy by half, ashe had been beseeching her to get 


ready forthe altar and bridal for the last six months, and every 
time he asked her if she was ready she replied she was not—} 


not—not. And that,continued Will, is evidence enough that | 


' there are more nots about you than there are about me. 


‘You want me to get ready for the bridal and the altar, do | 


you, Mr. Will Tompkins, replied the fair one; ‘f will let you 
and therefore | 
will not have a bridle in my mouth, nora halter about my neck.’ 


know that [am neithera horse nora culprit, 


I forgot to describe this couple, and | therefore have got for| 


extreme end of his nose—fond of the sex, and, consequently, | 


! 
things. Wil had a streak of waggishness in his flesh—his| 
natural lymph was all turned to good humor—and was alto- | 
gether unequalled for the heartiness of his laugh, which emo- 


tion would cause his cheeks to be lifted up to the almost to- 


| taleclipse of that brightlittle gray luminary, his eye, which | Sess unconquerable force. For instance, she would have died 


| 
| 
! 


But [ must describe Miss| 


er get into thie I 


econd quarter of a century—she had a black} 
bright and cold; and he used to worship it every evening, as| 


they do the evening star in Persia. Miss Hauthorn’s cheek 


was like one of those roses which are always in bloom—her 


an eglantine blossom, was fair and delicate, and wholesome to | 
look upon. 


1 Miss | 
The people wondered 
why matrimony, or asquabble, or some such interesting issue 
In vain did they attack either of the 
parties—there was a crotchet somewhere, but what it was, was | 
the question which no one could answer. 


There was an attachment subsisting between Will anc 
Hauthorn, of some years’ standing. 


All the girls thought | 


/ it must be Miss Hauthorn’s fault, and all the men suspected 


Will. ‘hus were the sexes by the ear, Many were the in- 


| genious speculations as to the cause, Which were set afloat, as| 


month aiter month rolled away, and Will visited Miss Hauthorn | 
and she did not change her name. Nobody suspected them of | 
a Platonic attachinent, as neither of them were poetical enough | 
forany thing of that nature. Might it not be romance: ls 
there uo room for romance about an old bachelor’s head, or an 
old maid’s heart? ‘The truth is, people are not aware that ro- 
inance playsaround a brow that has a wrinkle in it, although | 


? 


| suine of the most romantic beings in the world are those who} 


have survived the *equinoctial line of life, thirty years, and | 
Did 
you never see an old bachelor, with a few grey hairs lightly | 
sprinkled over a silver crown, talking adout moonshine and 
Moore’s melodies, sentiment and sonnets, to alady with a with-| 
erin 


have preserved their single blessedness without a flaw. 


blossom on her cheek, while she sighed, and fidgetted, | 
ilushed, as his words stole unconsciously to her heart ?—| 


Did you never see any thing of this kind? 


£g 
nd t 


2 
Then, I can tell you} 
that you have never witnessed the most interesting exhibition! 
of romance, which is indicated in human actions. 

Willand Miss Hauthorn took their own time to arrange their | 
ailairs, and the world wondered on. 


Public curiosity does not! 
act like a spur on these ancient folks. 


They are deliberate on | 
the serious business of matrimony, and they are not to be for-! 
ced into it precipitately by any amount of scandal and small 
talk that a generous public can bring to bear upon them. 
Among those who wondered most at the dilatoriness of our 
hero and hereine, was a lady by the name of Mary Warland. 
{t was her opinion, taatif they meant tomarry for the sake of | 
the happiness which was to result fromthe connexion, it was 
high time they were about it. Miss Warland was a faded 
beauty of thirty—that is to say, twenty-five. 


Rumor, which 
never lies, asserted that about ten years previously, Will had 
offered himself to, and was rejected by Miss Warland, who at} 
that time had aneye ona naval officer, who was flourishing 
like a moth about the brilliancy of her beauty, and 


its 
singed at every turn. 


etting | 
The lieutenant was suddenly called 
away to the service, and Miss \J° ‘land, after sobbing and lan- 
guishing for a week, turned her eye with a mollified expression 
on Will. But Will, like a philosopher, had already begun to! 
beseige another lady’s aflections; and Miss found out, too late, | 
that she had committed a sad blunder when her hopes of an| 
officer induced her to consign Will toall the pains and pen- 
alties of unregitted love. 

Judge of Miss Warland’s surprise, then, when Will, ten 
years after, again returned to her, with visits most flattering} 
for their frequency. She fancied she saw in his attentions, in- 
dications of a genuine passion initsincipiency. She serra 
made up her mind that she was wiser than she had been before, 
and that if Will, like the prodigal son, after years of wander- 


| shooting darts at Miss Warland’s heart. 





ing abroad, shouldreturn to her house, she would extend both 
her arms and give him the embrace of a hearty welcome,— 
Her heart had expelled its love for military glory, and renewed 
the palpitations of its younger days, whenever Will favored 
her with his presence. Our hero visited her frequently, and 
attended to all her pleasures with wonderful assiduity for seve. 
ral months, and the town began to think that the affair between 
Miss Hauthorn and himself was out—that is to say, that he had 
got his walking-papers—and that Miss Warland would, after 
all, be the chosen object of Will’s heart, and the depositary of 
his most sacred affections. 

Suddenly, Will deserted Miss Warland, wheeled right about, 
and resumed his attentions towards Miss Hauthorn, who had 


| todo it, as the old ballads phrase it. Will was three-and-thirty ; | evidently pined away as long as Will made his devoirs at the 
| corn-fed and corpulent—with tell-tale marks of red on the| shrine of herrival. There wasa mystery in all this which 


people could not solve, and which you, fair reader, cannot 
solve. Shall I do myself the pleasure of solving the affair for 
° ” 
ous: 


Bearing Miss Hauthorn’s age in mind, it will not appear sin- 
gularif she was a little, just a little, squeamish, and quite fas. 
tidious. She had a few prejudices which seemed to her to pos. 


, P net — a <. . 
rather than have dwelt under the same roof where a kitten in- 


it would kill her to look upon the mouth of her husband smo 


Susan Hauthorn first. She was twenty-five—single ladi: s nev-| king like a foul chimney of a damp day. Now, Will, of all 


things, loved a fragrant segar, and next to it he loved Miss Hau. 


| eye, which Will told her looked like Venus, because it was | thorn, and he loved his own wiil better than than the will of 


any body else. A dilemmais now easily imaginable. Miss 
Hauthorn had engaged herself to Will, before she was aware 
of his failing, and one night, ashe was about saluting her ina 


: e » nt 1a fn 
| brow was white like a lily—her lip was red like a honey-!| most affectionate manner, sheshrunk back from his embrace, 
| suckle; and thus much for the botany of her face, which, like 


and fainted! She came to, and assured Will that it was 
the odor of his breath, tainted with pestilential segar smoke, 
which had caused her syncope. She besought him to forsake 
the filthy practice, and he promised her that he would not! 
She was vexed, and hastily declared she would never marry 
him, or suffer him to take any liberty with her, until he had de- 
sisted from the practice of smoking. 

Here, then, they were at issue. Alas! says the poet— 


Alas ! how slight a cause may move 
Dissention betwixt hearts that love! 


They exhausted their powers of eloquence and argument, on 
the question of smoking. Neither party flinched from their 
original position. Thusthey courted, and quarrelled, for two 
One night, Will, whose patience was well nigh ex- 
hausted, went tosee Miss Hauthorn as usual. The lady receiv- 


ed him, as she always did, with kindness. 


years, 


For an hour, they 
talked over the affairs of the neighborhood, and then Will told 
her that he had made his mind up toone thing. While the 
lady listened with great attention, Will deliberately drew from 
his pocket a match and paper, 
fire and lit it. 


placeda se 


] garin his mouth, made 

‘Now,—Miss—Susan,—l—want—you’—said he, with a puff 
at every word,—‘to give ine a final answer. Will you accept 
me,as lam? 

‘7 will not, so long as you are so filthy as to smoke.’ 

‘Is—that—final ?"—said Will, puffing. 

*Yes—end your impudence is most unexampled.’ 

‘Farewell,’ said Will, and off he started, with a volume of 
smoke wreathing about his head. 

Several nights went and came, but Will came not. Miss 
Hauthorn scarcely knew whether to laugh orery, at what she 
termed his obstinacy. She was nota little alarmed, when ti- 
dings reached her, that Will, instead of shooting a bullet 
through his heart, was engaged in the very silly business of 
Gradually the flower 
faded from Miss Hauthorn’s cheek, and the lustre forsook her 
eye, and apain gathered in her breast. She thoughtshe would 
have the consumption, and become the victim of a broken 
heart. Never was maideninsosadaplight. Should she give 
way? No: the mere thought of smoke was insufferable. She 
would discard Will, she thought, so she would; and then she 
shed a flood of tears to moisten and keep alive her resolution. 

One day, as she was lamenting her disconsolate condition, 
Will came upon her—segarless! He told her his affections 
were all her’s—with the exception of a moiety, which belonged 
to segars—and if she was willing to take him with his infirmi- 
ties, he was at her disposal; if not, he would take her rival, 
Miss Warland. She toid him her mind was fixed, irrevocably, 
and then burst into tears. Will could brave the battery of her 
vocal eloquence, but there was a pathos in her tears, which 
unmanned him, and he left her. In an hour after, she received 
a pink billet. 

‘Dear Susan: I will meet you half way. I will compromise 
our difficulty. I now smoke six per day—I will come down to 
three—one after each meal. Iwill die, or what is worse, mat 
ry , if you do not agree to this proposition. 

Yours, ever, Wil’ 

This proposition wrought a miracle, and the quarrel ended 
in smoke. The chasm between the lovers wasbridged. Mis 
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Hauthorn’s visag 
she lurch, 


namorata, inthe smoke which wreathed above him. 


with commendabl: expedition, and in a fortnight Will led the 


plushing dainse: to the altar. T. H. 8S. 
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LITERARY SKETCHES. 


py THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘HISTORY OF LITERATURE.’ 
NO. Il..sLITERARY HISTORY, 


Tue subject of literary history leads us to the contemplation 
of the advantages which result from the cultivation of general 
literature, not only as a means of intellectual gratification, 
pure and refined, butasa source of fruitful enjoyment. The 
want ot evenapartial knowledge of those subjects of litera- 
ture and science, that are frequently discussed in social assem- 
plies, is often seriously felt, by those who, on other occasions, 
make an important figure in the world, 

Although every man may not be able to acquire distinction 
in the yarious departments of literature and science, there are 
few who have it not completely in their power, to make such 
advances in knowledge, as will render them more useful mem- 
bers of society, and even more respectable in the different pro- 
fessions to which they belong. A well informed mind, will 
make a better merchant, a better mechanic, and a better far- 
mer. The hours which are devoted by many to riot and dissi- 
pation, or to vain and frivolous amusements, or the mere deco- 
rations of the toilet, if employed in study, would accomplish 


e amended hourly. . Miss Warland was left in | jects that surround hina, which are connected with his imme-! coolly—Indeed Pye no power to release any one from hell; 
and Will puffed away, end fancied the form of his | diate wants. | 


‘A man whose mind is uncultivated,’ says an eloquent writer, | 


hands of every one, ‘can never have it elevated to those sub-| 


had it been purgatory, I could have doneit easily enough’— 
(This painting was Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment—the no- 


For fear of farther difficulties, they proceded to the issue | whose work on ‘the Diffusion of Knowledge,’ should be in the | blest ornament of the Vatican.) 


‘Few possess the talent of Improvisation. In Italy it is 


\lime objects and contemplations, which enrapture the man of; ore common, because the Italian language admits the rhyme 


science, nor feel those pure and exquisite pleasures, which eul-! 


with so much facility, but a good improvisatore is rare even in 


|tivated minds so frequently experience; nor can he form those that country. There was a Dutcliman,a poor fellow, who 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





lofty and expansive ideas of the Deity, which the grandcur and | 
magnificence of his works are calculated to inspire. He is| 
left a prey to all those foolish notions and vain alarms, which | 
are engendered by ignorance and superstition. In his hours of | 
leisure, his thoughts ran wild among the most grovelling ob-| 
jects, orsink into sensuality or inanity, and solitude and retire- 
ment present no charmsto his vacant mind.’ ‘On the other | 
hand,’ continues the same writer, ‘the man whose mind is irra- 
diated by the light of science, has views and feelings, and ex-| 
quisite enjoyments to which the former is an entire stranger.— | 
He can trace back the stream of time to its commencement; | 
and cansurvey the most memorable events from the primeval , 
ages to the present day; the rise of empires, the fall of kings, | 
the revolutions of nations, and the important events which | 
have followed in their train; the progress of civilization, and 


the artsand sciences; in short, all the leading events in the| = 


chain of Divine dispensation from the beginning of the world | 
to the time in which we live.” Such are someof the qualifica-| 
tions for which a knowledge of literary history, and of gene- 
ral literature prepare the mind; and who will say the picture| 
is overcharged, or thatal! this may not be acquired by diligent, 
and not over anxious pursuit of knowledge—by a few hours | 
daily stolen from indolent repose or idle and luxurious peer 
ures? 


In a government constituted like ours, formed of popular ma-| 


much; noris a teacher required. Some of the most distin- | terials, and where the people themselves are the sovereigns, it | 
"te eS Sa Pe ee eee ee = oe ie ll ntent 3 ; a ‘ i 
guished men W ho have adorned the annals of literature, have | is an object of the greatest importance to its succese and perpe-| a bird would now thrill upon the ear; and now there wasa hush 


J 
nated from such men, and the most important and useful dis- 
coveries in the practical operations of life, have been the fruits 
of their application and industry, in the pursuit of knowledge. 
The advantages of literary and scientific knowledge, are too 
often overlooked, or are regarded as mere ornaments, without 
any practical results. ‘Book learnaing,’—as all knowledge de- 
rived from books is sneeringly termed,—is considered of but 
little value in the great pursuits of life. By the man, whose 
mind isengrossed by projects and enterprises for the acquisi- 
tionof wealth—the primum mobile of all his actions—no pur- 


went about to amuse companies with his singing and this pecu- 
liartalont. One day a gentleman dropped a gold Guillaume 
intoa glass of Burgundy, and told him if he would make a good 
impromptu upon ithe should have them. Without hesitation 
he took up the glass, and suiting the action to the word, sung 


as follows— 
Twee goden in een glass, 
Wat wal ik vau maken, 
K'steek Plutusin myn tas, 
K'slaak Bacchus in myn kaken.” 


Marryatt gives the above without the English. Here isan im- 
itation— 


Two gods in one glass—lest a rupture should follow, 
I'll pocket you, Plutus, and Bacchus ['ll swallow. L. R. 





SELECT MORAL TALES. 


THE SKEPTIO’S REWARD. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, EDITOR OF THE ‘BALTIMORE ATAENAUM.’ 
CHAPTER I, 
Tue gentle breeze passed among the branches of the tall 


oaks, and every bough, with its fluttering green leaves, lifted it- 
self up with a sense of invigoration. ‘The clear warblings of 


been self-taught; the most brilliant lights of science have ema- | tuity » that knowledge should be as extensively diffused as pos-| as if nature had paused to take note of her delight. Yet, 


‘sible; not confined to this or that subject, or to one class in| though alone in the still places where invisible intelligences 


preference to another. Where knowledge,as we have already | 
seen, is limited to a few, the great mass of the people can have 


seem to breathe into the spirit their mysterious whispers, there 
was one present who looked upon the beauty of the clear blue 
sky—and upon the living gush of the sweet streams that poured 


| but very imperfect views of their own rights, powers, and priv-| and dashed and sparkled along their silvery courses—and listen- 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


ileges; and they are thus easily misled by threats of designing | 
demagogues, by the glare of military glory, by a thousand fan- | 
tastic notions of government. Let, however, the means of | 
education be placed within the reach of all; let the stream of 
knowledge imcander among the poor as well as the rich; en-| 
lighten their minds by placing before them the proper subjects 


suit or study, not directed to that end, is considered worthy of | for contemplation and study, and they will learn to puta proper 


his attention. The rise and fall of stocks—the fluctuations in 
the cotton, flour, or tobacco market, are regarded as much more 


important and interesting, than the most valuable discoveries of 


scienco—unicss, iideed, such discoveries can be made subser- 
vient tothe purposes of gain. The ‘Price Current’ is read 


with more avidity than the most finished production of an Ir- | 


ving or a Channing. 
their feelings or their reflections. 


Lord Kaimes, in his ‘Elements of Criticisin,’ has a remark 


1 confess I do not envy such men either | 


estimate upon their own rights and privileges: the arts of | 
the demagogue, as well as the attempts of unhallowed ambition, | 
willall prove abortive. ‘They will alike abstain from encroach- 
ing upon the powers they have delegated to others, and prevent | 
those to whom they have delegated power from encroaching | 
upon their own privileges. In the revolutions of the old| 
world, the throne of one monarch has only been overturned to 


| give place to that of another; and the attempts to establish | 


with regard to criticism, which may be applied to general liter- | 


ature: ‘it tends,’ says he, ‘to moderate the selfish affections; by 
sweetening and harmonizing the temper, it is a strong antidote 
to the turbulence of passion and the violence of pursuit; it pro- 
cures to manso much mental enjoyment, that, in order to be 


occupied, he is not tempted to deliver up his youth to hunting, | 


gaming, and drinking, nor his middle age to ambition, nor his 
old age to avarice.’ The man who has within himself the re- 
sources, that the creations of science and the beauties of po- 
lite literature afford, can never be said to be truly alone in any 
situation. Although the gratification he feels may be called 
selfish, by those who are unable to appreciate his sensations, it 
isa species of selfishness more refined, and less blameable, than 
any other. In the retirement of his own ¢hamber, he may hold 
communion with the illustrious dead, in their immortal works. 
He may wander with Homer over the plains of Troy; with Vir- 


gilon the banksof the Tyber; with Aristotle, and Plato, and | 
Socrates, through the classic groves and gardens of Athens; or | they will beas distinguished for their general intelligence, as 


he may laugh with Shakspeare, over the humors of Falstaff, or 
singthe praises of the Mest High, with the royal Bard of Is- 
rael. If he walk abroad, the majestic forest, and the culti- 
vated field; the desert waste, orthe cnamcled meadow, alike 
afford him subjects of instructivecontemplation. He surveys 
the spacious vault of heaven, studded with innumerable worlds 
tolling in their appointed orbits, and feels that Almighty power 
directs, and Almighty wisdom governsthe whole. He beholds 
the hand of God in the stupendous mountains, sending forth 
volumes of flame, and spreading desolation around, as well as 
in the lonely valley, teeming with life,and brilliant with the 
glories of vegetation; in the roaring cataract, as in the gentle 
‘ver. The great volume of Nature lies open before him, and 
he reads it with a mind and heart prepared to adore the benefi- 
cent Author of the blessings he enjoys. The ignorant savage 
hears the voice of the ‘Great Spirit? in the thunder, and wit- 
hesses his power in the lightning’s flash; but he has no ability 
‘0 trace the effect to itscause. Ignorance has locked up the 
Tesources of his mind, and his ideas are limited to the few ob- 


rational liberty have only resulted ina change of tyrants. For! 
want of that intelligence so essential to the establishment and | 
preservation of liberal institutions, the southeri: republics of | 
our continent have been prevented from enjoying the blessings | 


lof true liberty. They aimed at too much—in attempting to! 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 








establish republican institutions, they sank into wild anarchry. | 
itis true, they have shaken off the yoke of a foreign monarch, | 
but one military chieftain has succeeded another, and upon 50 | 
superficial and insecure a basis have the superstructures of | 
their constitutions been erected, that they possess only the 
semblance of liberty. 

In commercial communities, I know it is difficult to inspire 
a taste for the calm pursuits of literature, or for any species of 


| knowledge beyond the politics of the day, or that which teaches 


the sublime art of turning one dollar into two, in the shortest 
possible time—but I trust the day is not far distant when our 
merchantsand mechanics will learn, that the pursuit of knowl- 
edge is not incompatible with the pursuit of wealth, and that 


they now are for their skill, industry, and enterprize. W. T.| 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 








FOREIGN WHIM-WHAMS. 
RODOMONTADES. 


‘A marsHaL of the same spirit being saluted by a monk | 
with, ‘God grant you peace,’ replied, ‘God deprive you of pur- 
gatory,’ intimating that he should flourish as little without war 
as the other would without the purgatory tax. Asa great cap- 
tain said, a soldier without war is a chimney without fire. 

‘The cardinals one day reported to pope Borgia a great de- 
linquency of his painter, who had depicted hell ‘unnatural,’ and 
in it among the emperors, kings, and popes, had painted his 
holiness to the life; and they demanded that the painter should 
be punished, or at least the picture erased. His holiness replied 





ed to the swelling melody of the gay bird offering up its hom- 
age of thanksgiving, with a cold eye and an iron rigidity upon 
his brow; and upon his heart was fixed the seal of unbelief 
that shut up the flow of the streams of pure enjoyment, He 
was abroad in the world, a living moving impersonation of 
infidelity. He had pored over Voltaire, and Rosseau, and 
Hume, until his skepticism, which at first was but the doubt 
of an inquiring and analyzing mind, became fixed in infidel- 
ity; and now, with the impress of Divinity flashing out from 
his intelligent eye, and living all over his countenance, he 
walked among his fellows and boldly avowed that man was but 
as the beasts that perished. 

And was George Stanley happy? Go ask that pure minded 
girl whose heart he had won, ere she knew that the streams of 
Atheism had poisoned all the courses of his moral nature, and 
who stil] clung to him by the very strength of immutable love, 
though he was in her eyea fallen being. Poor mourner! al- 
most without hape. The tear in her eye and the tremor on 
her lip would answer—no! Butshe would turn from you, nor 
meet the question she dared not answer to her own heart. 

But why should he be alone in the solitude of nature? Why 
should Aeseek communion with himself in the quiet places 
where the finger of God has written his name upon the face of 
the green earth !—Why ?—George Stanley had pored over his 
favorite study of dark metaphysical induction, until in the wild 
maze of doubt and distraction of mind, he had left his room 
and gone forth with a feeling of yearning dissatisfaction to 
seck relief in tue brooding stillness of nature. But there was 
no rest for his soul. He had done violence to the dictates of 
reason, and had sought for happiness in the pride of intellec- 
tual greatness, until the heart had turned gropingly in the dark- 
ness of intellectual night, like the blind man who lost his 
staff, anxious and weary, but getting every moment more and 
more lost in the inextricable labyrinth of false philosophy. 


CHAPTER II, 


A soft moonlight was stealing through the window at which 
sat George Stanley, and she who was dear to him as his own 
life. Not a murmur—not the gentlest sigh of a passing breeze 
broke the almost oppressive stiliness. With her hand in his, 


| and her head leant confidingly upon his bosom, she was looking 


up into his face as though there alone she could hope for that 
rest for which her weary heart was longing. But the tear 
which, half gushing, and half concealed, glittered in her eye 


| with a diamond-like ray, told, alas! that she was trusting in 


a vain stay; and that the reed which she had tondly hoped 
would have borne her up, was entering her soul. 

‘Ellen,’ half whispered he, in an under, almost mournful 
tone, ‘why will you thus weary our hearts by your indecision. 
If you really love me, why not say that our union shall at once 
be consummated ?” 

She did not immediately answer, but the tear that rolled 
silently down her pale cheek, witnessed that she was not cold 
to her lover’s appeal— 

‘George,’ she at length murmured, ‘have I not often said 
that I could not violate the injunction—the dying injunction 
of her who watched so kindly over my infancy? The grave 
but a few short months since closed over her, and withher last 
breath, as it came thick and broken, she said—Ellen, as you 
hope to meet me again, wed not an infidel !””’ 

‘Then you are decided,’ said Stanley, somewhat sternly, 
‘never to marry me until I renounce the right of judging for 
myself in what is a mere matter of opinion.’ 
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fhe lifted up her head from where it had been resting. The 
tears instantly disappeared from her eyes—but there were deep 
lines drawn upon her forehead, and her lips seemed to grow 
together in the compression of strong agony of mind. It was 
the first time Stanley had ever spoken unkindly to her. The 
first time he had seemed impatient. The first time he had 
shown that he could be stern to one whose love was tender as 
the affection of womancan be. And she had instantly awaken- 
ed to the reality that now her hope had vanished, and life 
must be a weary burden. Just as her heart was gushing out 
again in its treasure of grief, as the last hours of a beloved and 
only parent came stealing back upon her, to be thus reminded 
that even the last hope on earth which she had clung to, had 
proven to be a fallacious one, was more than her weakness 
could bear. Butstill she was proud, and answered not. 

‘Ellen,’ said he at length, svothingly, ‘do not by a vain and 
foolish regard for what you may consider a sacred and binding 
obligation, lay the foundation of your Own misery and mine. 
You are dear to me as is the fountain in the desert to the 
weary traveller. Have I not told you often that lite has not for 
me a single charm apart from your existence. And have I 
not the words from your own lips that your every shadow of 
enjoyment does and must come from a consciousness of my 
aflection for you? Do not rob your own heart—do not rob my 
heart of the only hope that makes life desirable.’ 

She did not answer, norseem to hear him. Her heart was 
far away to where the green grass was springing, thinly, over 
the new-made grave of hermother. She was listening, as if 
spell-bound by a superior power, to the husky tones of the 
dying; and the words rung like a trumpet peal through her 
heart—*Wed not the Infidel? 

Stanley saw by the tixedness of her look, and the stillness of 
her whole frame, that some deep struggle was passing over her 
soul. He took her hand, gently. She started—looked him a 
moment in the face, and then, asa withering shade of sorrow 
passed over her countenance, she shudderingly murmured, 
half abstractedly, half consciously—*aN INFIDEL.’ 


CHAPTER ITI. 


(izoncr Stanitey was the son of a rigid Irish Presbyterian. 
Krom the very earliest period of his recollection, he had been 
familiar with the forms and precepts of religion. But from the 
miscaleulating and indiseriminating zeal of his parents, who 
were almost as conscientious as some of the blue-law subjects 
of Connecticut, he was made disgusted with the privations, 
without sufficient reason to satisfy his early developing and 
largely inquiring mind, he was called uponto endure. Such 
was their pious respect for the Sabbath, that, so soon as its 
peaceful light broke in upon the world, every inmate of their 











house became subject to the strictest conditions laid down for 
its right observance. If achild inthe out-bursting gladness of | 
its young heart, was found to laugh, or indulge in eevstanees, | 
it Wasseverely reprimanded, and often punished. Those of the | 
family who could read, were kept poring over the pages of the | 
Bible, or the Whole Duty of Man, or the Catechism, until | 
church time, and then were marshalled to the place of Divine 
worship two by two, after the heads of the family, and kept | 
under the strictest scrutiny while there. The afternoon was} 
spent in the same unvarying round of self-denial and restraint | 
upon the younger portion of the family, who, whenever opportu. | 
nity offered to get beyond the observation of their parents would 
run into the opposite extreme oflicentiousness of conduct. 

When but sixteen, Stanley was thrown upon the world by 
the lossof both his parents; and thus freed from the sternness| 
of his youthtul guardianship, and left entirely to his own will, | 
and the influence of improper example; he soon lapsed from | 
all the good impressions, that, with sincere, but mistaken zeal, 
had been forced upon him. 

Possessing a mind of a deeply metaphysical cast, and meet- 
ing soon after his being thrown upon the world, with a volume 
of infidel opinions, his reflections were drawn into a wrong | 
channel, betore judgment had gained sufficient strength to dis-| 
criminate between dispassionate reasoning and the operations | 
of sophistry. | 

Pleased with the novelty of the study, and proud of his sup-| 
posed independence of opinion tothe great mass of what he call- 
ed bigoted religionists, he literally imbued his mind with the | 
abstruse philosophy of Hume, which he remembered better than | 
he understood, and withthe less profound but more attractive, 
because more superticial, blasphemous skepticism of Rous- 
seau, until from first a doubter he at length became a confirmed | 
Atheist; and like the fool, said in his heart-—*T here is no God.’ | 

Though learned in all the vague and far-fetched theories ot | 
atheistical lore, he was nevertheless, unable at any one time to| 
satisfy himself with any fixed notions of the origin of things. | 
At one time he would profess a belief in the doctrine that all 
things had existed in aneternal series; but soon casting this| 
aside, he would maintain their existence to be casual; and} 
again, that all distinct or separate things owe their existence | 
to the Powers and Operations of Matter, which he would pro-| 
nounce to be Eternal. Thus tossed upon billow after billow | 
of vague conjecture, he sought in vain for that knowledge 
which a kind Creator has afforded us, in the impious systems 
of puny man, which tremble at the name ot truth, and are scat- 
tered by even the breath of investigation. But he had the in- 
genuity generally to maintain his position in argument, and 
when driven from one point would battle for the next, with as 
much wire-drawn sophistry as ever did his favorite Epicurus. 

As he grew older, unfortunately, he did not stop at individual 
skepticism, but was too prone to urge his false but insidious 
principles upon others, which, aided by a powerful eloquence 
and ready tact, he succeeded in too many instances in effecting. 

When about twenty-one he first saw, and soon became deeply 
enamored of Ellen Dempsey. At this time, her mother, a 
deeply pious woman, was living, who had, by careful watching 
over the developing mind of her daughter, succeeded in im- 
planting in it firmly, the good seeds of gospel instruction. 

The visits of Stanley were kindly received by both parent 





and daughter, the former of whom didnot make the discovery 
of his atheism until after Ellen’s young heart had been too far 
interested in the intelligent and noble-looking man, to be easily 
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turned away from him. This, Mrs. D. with the intuitive per- | 
ception of a mother at once discovered. Her good sense and 
deep knowledge of the heart, told her that it would not be easy 
to shake her daughter's affection for Stanley; and she knew | 
that to attempt to tear it away too roughly, would only cause 
it to wind its yet loose and scarcely yielding tendrils firmly to | 
its object. 

She at first sought to draw Stanley to an open avowal of his 
principles in the presence of her daughter, and by warm oppo- | 
sition to make him betray an unusual degree of feeling, and a 
tenacious adherence to his insane doctrines, knowing that it 
would at once shock Ellen. But in this she failed. Stanley 
avoided the point, and tacitly conceded what it was not con- 
venient then to avow. She hoped, however, that an alarm in 
her child’s mind was aroused: in this, however, she was mista- 
ken; and when she attempted to press the fact of Stunley’s 
atheism home upon her, she remained utterly skeptical upon 
the subject. 

Mrs. Dempsey now found that the time had come to act with 
the firmness and decision of a mother. She positively inter- 
dicted the house to Stanley—enjoined upon her daughter not 
to see him again, and used every precaution to prevent a sub- 
sequent meeting. ‘Thisdecisive step had the effect to bind 
the lovers in a kind of reciprocal sympathising union of feel- 
ing, and it was not long before they managed to have a meeting. 
Stanley was now sure of his prize; and remotely hinte d to El- 
len an occasional doubtof the truth of Revelation—but it was 
always sospeciously wrapped in lofty but vain musinge, and 
blended often with a gorgeous imagery and pomp of fine words, | 
that the poor girl was fascinated with the boldness and subdu- 
ing nature of his intellect, without rightly comprehending the | 
drift of his reasonings. ‘Their clandestine meetings were not 
long concealed from the vigilant eye of Mrs. Dempsey. That 
her only daughter, whom she had loved with the deep, tender 
and surpassing love of a mother’sheart, and into whose mind 
she had carefully implanted the principles of her holy religion, | 
should just when she had hoped to haveastay for her declining 
years, turn from her, and be willing to cast her lot with one 
who denied his God—who, proud in the possession of a lofty 
genius, and in aliost unbounded powers of mind had mocked 
the Being who made him, and sought in the idol of Chance, to 
find a substitute for the Lord of Hosts, struck a blow upon her 
spirits from which she never recovered. 


SS 





CHAPTER VI. 


A Few months passed away. The spark of reason that haj 
gone out, rekindled not. ‘The once beautiful, accomplishes 
and admired Ellen remained a thing of pity for even the chijg 
in whose mind the faintest light of intelligence had began 
dawn. With the failure of her mental came also the declin. 
of her physical powers; and in a few months from the evenin, 
on which Stanley had wedded her so fearfully, she was regtip, 
her head upon the pillow of death. . 


The mysterious dispensation which had cast its dark shadoy 
over the mind of Stanley, only served to knit more indissolub|, 
to his heart the unfortunate being who had become his ow; 
in violation of her sacred obligation to keep her word toa 
dying parent. He loved her even more tenderly now that she 
turned to him in the simplicity of a mind, whose broken and 
shattered impressions reflected but one image, and that ima , 
though but faintly shadowed out, the image of her husbang, 
With the failure of every other recollection, failed not the re 
collection of her love. With the going out of every light of 
moral intelligence, grew not dim nor wavering the light of 
affection. Child-like and simple—clinging like the tendrils of 
a vine to the uplifting tree—she was ever by the side of Stan. 
ley, and his heart grew to hers with an intensity of interest, 
that none canimagine. Hersweetsmileasshe would gaze into 
the depths of his dark eyes--the very gladness of her ringing 
and thoughtless laugh, and the ardent tondness with which she 


| was ever caressing him, made her almost as a second self; and 


though his weary heart bled in its constant reachings out for 
reciprocity of intelligence, yet her presence was the balm that 
checked its too rapid flow. 

But even this ruined fragment of his earthly hope was not 
long suffered to move like a shadow by hisside. Nature had 
received a shock, from which she could not rally; and the 
hour came for the final parting. 

Ellen had lain from the rising to the setting of the sun, in a 
half waking and dreaming state, and Stanley had sat unwea- 
riedly by her side, scarce lifting his eyes from her pale counte- 
nance. Often he had taken her hand in his, but she heeded 
him not; and when he breathed her name, she did not turn at 
the well known sound of his voice. It was evident to all that 
\the hour of her departure was near. 


Suddenly, while an oppressive stillness brooded over the 


CHAPTER IV. chamber in which watched the patient mourners, a quick 


Tue patient had defied the skill of medicine. ‘There wasan 
incurable disease in the heart. An arrow had entered her soul, 
that no earthly aid could remove. 
stood beside her pillow through the long dreary night; and 
now, just as the day was beginning to dawn with its dusky 
melancholy light, which stole into the chamber, dimly and 
wan, paleing the flickering lamp, and adding to the desolation , 


of heart which had taken possession of the sleepless watchers | liever. 


by the couch of pain, for the first time for many hours, the 
sick woman opened her eyes languidly, and called for her | 
daughter. 

She was instantly by herside. The earnest love of a mother 
rushed through her heart, and drove the blood to her pale cheek | 
and she folded down to her bosom the daughter who was dearer 
to her than life, in a long—-long, straining embrace. 

But the death-struggle was mastering her; and with a sense | 
of hastening dissolution, came back upon her the recollection | 
that she was leaving an unprotected child the prey of the | 
spoiler. 

With the energy of a last fearful effort she lifted herself up 
in the bed, and held her child away ut the full length of her 
arm. There was a momentary quivering of the lip, but it was 
instantly firm—a yielding of the frame, but nature braced it | 
up for the last effort. 

‘Ellen,’ said she, in a deep low tone, ‘promise me in my 
dying hour, never to wed an Infidel.’ 

The startled girl hesitated. 

In a deeper voice, and with a more agitated manner, the 
dying mother thrilled the solemn injunction upon her child, 
while the wildness of despair seemed to convulse every feature. 

Stull, Ellen hesitated. 

There was a concentration of agony that darkened the pale | 
face of the sufferer, and in a death-like husky tone she again 
repeated— 

‘Wed not an Infidel! 

*T will not. 

Heavily fell the senseless corse upon the pillow, and the | 
wretched girl who had wrought the ruin, was borne fainting 
from the chamber of death. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Is she not beautiful? whispered a thoughtless young man 
toa smiling girl by his side, as a young couple passed into the 
crowded room, and moved on the middle of the floor to meet | 
the minister, who rose up as they entered. 

‘It is Ellen Dempsey.” . | 

‘A fait answer, for Ellen D——1s the sweetest girl in L——.’ 

‘Hush—the cer2mony has commenced.’ | 

The solemn tones of the minister, as he read over his part, | 
seemed unusually low and melancholy. But the responses, of 
Stanley, were clear, distinct, and half careless. | 

Ellen lifted up her head when the pious man turned toward 
her. Her face was pale—very pale—and her eye had a strange 
brightness that startled those who were near. | 

In turn, she made the regular responses, but it was evidently 
done mechanically. At the moment of the formal cosumeny | 
of pronouncing them man and wife, all were startled by a wild | 
hysterical laugh from the bride. | 

‘No, mother, he is not an Infidel,’ she sobbed mournfully and | 
re as the company gathered round. *Yes—yes—I 
promised, I know—but, he is no Infidel!” 

A wild scream suddenly burst from her lips, passing through 
the ear of every one like the quick flight de arrow ; and she 
stood before them a vacant, moping, gibbering maniac! 


| single effort. 


| thrilling agitation darted through her frame, and with a shar 


cry she raised herself up and looked inquiringly round from 
face to face until her gaze fixed itself upon herhusband. From 


Silently and sadly had they | surprise, her look changed to sorrow, and from sorrow to ad- 


monition. A bright ray kindled in her eye—a living gleam of 
thought flashed over her countenance—and she leant forward 
towards Stanley. 

‘George! a blight and acurse is on the path of the unbe- 
~ A shadow darker than the gloom of death is around 
im—’ 

Reason that had for a moment returned was exhausted ata 
With a convulsed, chuckling, gurgling laugh, 
she threw herself forward and expired on his bosom.—JNew- 
England Galaxy. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE BLISS OF HOME. 


Mine be the joy which gleams around 
The hearth where pure affections dwell— 
Where Love enrobed in smiles is found, 
And wraps the spirit with its spell. 


I would not seek excitement’s whirl, 
Where Pleasure wears her tinsel crown, 

And Passion’s billows upward curl, 
*Neath Hatred’s darkly gathering frown. 


The dearest boon from heaven above, 
Is bliss which brightly hallows home: 
*Tis sunlight to the world of love, 


| And Lite’s pure wine without its foam. 


There isa sympathy of heart 
Which consecrates the social shrine, 
Robs grief of gloom, and doth impart 
A joy to gladness all divine. 


It glances from the kindling eye, 

Which o’er Affliction sleepless tends— 
It gives deep pathos to the sigh 

Which anguish from the bosom rends— 


It plays around the smiling lip, 

When Love bestows the greeting kiss— 
And sparkles in each cup we sip 

Round the domestic board in bliss! 


Let othersseek in Wealth or Fame, 
A splendid path whereon to tread— 
I'd rather wear a lowlier name, 
With love’s enchantments round it shed. 


Fame’s but a light to gild the grave, 
And Wealth can never calm the breast— 
But Love, a halcyon on Life’s wave, 


Hath power tosoothe its strifes to rest. T. B.S 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


CuRRENT LrreraTvre.....The Poetry of Life. By Sarah 
Stickney” 2 vols. 12 mo.—When this work first reached us, 
we noticed it favorably. We have since found time to give 
arts of it a second perusal ; and we regard it as one of the 
most agreeable works of its class with which we are acquainted. 
From the chapter on the Poetry of Woman, we have made va- 
rious extracts, which occupy the Book Table department of 
this week’s Mirror; and to our female readers particularly, we 
commend them. They will be found to contain quite as much 
philosophy as poetry; and may touchaspringinthe female bo- 
som, which is too seldom aroused. 

‘Sacred Harmony; or, Elegant extracts of Sacred Music; be- 
ing a collection of the most approved charts, arrayed in regular 
order, for the full Episcopal Church Service, and which can be 
ysed in any church. Also, a selection of the most beautiful 
Psalm and Hymn tunes which have ever been published, and 
suited to every different metre: together with some original 
tunes never before published. Suited to public or private wor- 
ship. By W. Nash, Director of Music at St. Paul’s, Cincinnati, 
and formerly of Charleston,S.C. The whole arranged for the 
organ ot piano-forte. Cincinnati: published and forsale by the 
author; also, sold by Corey and Webster. Stereotyped by J. A. 
James & Co., 1836..—Not being among the skilled in Music, 
we have thought it better to give Mr. Nash’s title-page entire, 
thanto hazard any recommendation of the work. This title- 
page is a complete index of the character of the publication; 
and we have no doubt but that Mr. Nash has done himself 
much credit, and given to the Episcopal Church a very excel- 
lent Harmony. The collection is spoken of interms of warm 
commendation, by Bishop McIlvaine, and Reverends Aydelott 
and Haight.—To this we may add, that the mechanical part of 
the work is creditable to all concerned. 

‘The Knickerbocker, or New-York Monthiy Magazine’— 
The January number of the Knickerbocker commences the se- 
venth volume. Various improvements are observable in the 
work; and we think there is none to dispute the palm with it 
now; it stands at the head of American literary monthlies. 
As usua!, the contents are various, and many of the articles of 
great merit, as our next paper will testify—Table of contents: 
Periodicity of diseases; ‘I'o a warm wind in winter; The price 
of glory; The Drama, historically, morally, and intellectually 
considered; Soliloquy of Cromwell, at the bier of Charles the 
first; Lapse of years; Chapter on sharking; My cousin; Fa- 
miliar leaves from Europe; The young Greek boy; Thoughts 
oninsanity; Fall of the leaf; Odds and ends; Lays, and an 


Allegory, by Mr. Percival; Moonlight scene at sea; Prospects| original matter alone in either of these works, equals, during ea : ‘ 
’ the year, both in quantity and quality, the entire contents of and awarded the palm to those of Cincinnati, and the twin 


of theage; Reading of the will; Ollapodiana, number nine; 
Nature's temple; Man; My country; Love at first sight; Im- 
miscible emigration; Characteristics of the Musselman; A 


ny sheets, cannot be mistaken. It is well-merited, and will 
tell. 


‘The system of self-puffery has of late been carried tosuch 
enormous lengths as to have become aserious evil. We know 
of printing establishments which publish several different pa- 
pers, each of which has derived no inconsiderable degree of 
popularity from the bespatteringsit has received from the others. 
The Weekly styles the Monthly the most beautiful work in 
the world: the Monthly calls the Weekly the largest and cheap- 
est newspaper ever established; and the Daily puffs them all 
round regularly. Very frequently, the same types serve to eke 
out the hungry pages of the whole brood. This is the reason 
why such a destructive competition has been carried on by 
these trashy works, against their less fortunate or more honest 
contemporaries. It is fair that these things should be made 
known; and when they are, if the people choose to buy the 
leavings of a metropolitan sublitiinaheste, in preference to an 
original sheet, published among themselves, we certainly can- 
not complain. We have seen popular newspapers issued week 
after week, the editors of which were indebted for nine-tenths 
of the matter which filled their columns to the labors of others. 
We have undertaken to publish a paper which, whatever may 
be its faults or virtues, shall at least beitsown. If we have 
brains that can manufacture such articles as you like, we shall 
be proud and happy; butif not, we shall not endeavor to make 
a petty profit by retailing the fabrics of others.’ 





Surcrpat.... The ‘Boston Pearl,’ an exceedingly neat and very 
agreeable weekly quarto, about the size and conducted much 
after the manner of this paper, kicks against the low price at 
which good American literary papers are published, and backs 
itself by quotations from English papers upon this subject.— 
The editor, resolved hereafter to hold his labors at a fair 
valuation, has raised the subscription price of the Pearl from 
three to five dollars per annum. ‘This is, perhaps, correct 
enough; but we fear it will be found to injure the circulation 
and prosperity of our Boston contemporary: It ought not, how- 
ever,todoso. Papers of the size of the New-York Mirror, or 
the Pearl, orthe Cincinnati Mirror, when well conducted, and 
as handsomely printed as are these three works, are four or five 
times as expensive to the publishers as the ordinary magazines, 
and give in the course of a year twice or thrice as much reading 
matter; yet very few of the magazines are published under five 
dollars—and those which are, will be found proportionably 
small. ‘To the unthinking public, there must be some charm 
in receiving their periodical reading once a month, put up in 
octavo and blue. In noother way can we account for the fact, 
that three or five dollars are readily paid for a magazine, such 
as the . or the » while we frequently hear two, 
three, or four dollars, pronounced a high price for weekly publi- 
cations which contain from two to four times as much matter 
as the magazines;—and such publications are the New-York 
Mirror, the Boston Pearl, and the Cincinnati Mirror. The 








any monthly magazine in the country; and then they contain, 





Fragment; Literary notices; Editors’ table; Literary intelli-; anecdotes, &c., to the amount of several duodecimo volumes. 
The publisher of the Boston Pearl is right in letting the pub- 
lic know the exact difference between a monthly magazine 


gence.—Five dollars per year, papable in advance. Address, 
Clarke and Edson, proprietors, New-York city. 


‘Western Monthly Magazine..—When speaking of Maga- 


zines, we must not neglect to mention our old friend, the Wes- 
tern Monthly, which, after an invalid existence of some months, 
has got about again in fine complection and spirits. ‘Though it 
js somewhat saucy, we mean to keep in good humor with this 
In times past, it was quite a pet of ours; and, 
having often greatly enjoyed its odd freaks, such as putting on 
big airs,and affecting full manhood, we feel no disposition to 


miscellany. 


abandon itnow. In the January number, which commences a 
new volume and is very handsomely got out, there are several 
atticles of much interest. We have transferred one of them to 
our columns, and commend it to the attention of our readers. 
It may be found in the department of Miscellaneous Selections. 
—Table ofcontents: Editorial Remarks; Essay on Criticism; 
Sonnet for January; The Dying Soldier; Cincinnati at the 
close of 1836; A Dreamin the Dog-Days; Stanzas; A Gcolo- 
gical Ramble; The eighth Hour; Critical Notices; Means of 
perpetuating Civil Liberty; Hospitals in the West and South; 
The Poetry of Life; Oration by Joseph Reese Fry; Meteorolo- 
gical Observations, etc. ——Three Dollars per year, payable in 
advance. Address, Flash, Ryder, & Co., Cincinnati. 





‘Tue Srrancer.’.... We have received from Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the first number of a royal quarto sheet, bearing the above] heat, either when roasting or boiling. This every one must 
title. It is anonymously printed, anonymously published, and| instantly pereeive, when in a room where coffee is undergoing 


anonymously edited; and after diligent search, we have no 
been able to find anything like terms of publication. The pa 


per is bad, and the mechanical execution of the work worse.| saving to families purchasing the article thus manufactured, 
Otherwise, ‘The Stranger’ is a very clever fellow, and will we] would be much greater than the trifling addition to the cost.’ 
judge, bear acquaintance-———Nearly all the matter in the} All this appears plausible; and we suggest to our coffee-loving 
initial number, is original; and we know of but few weekly| readers, the propriety of giving Mr. Bradford’s preparation a 


in addition, a choice selection of tales, essays, sketches, poetry, 


and a weekly quarto paper, and in setting as high a price upon 


his terms will be to hisinjury. Itwould be as much as their 
whole subscription is worth, for our publishers to attempt any 
thing of thekind. Indeed, low as the price of the Mirror is, 
(three. dollars,) they will never complain, if their subscribers 
are only punctual in paying that. 


the latter as is charged for the former; but in the present state 
of the public mind, as respects this matter, we fear the rise in 


——— | 


Lirsrary Inrevricence....Lamartine’s ‘Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land,’ has, as we anticipated would be the case, proved 
one of the most popular books of the day. A second edition of 
it has just been issued by Carey, Lea & Blanchard.—H. W. 
Harrington, the talented editor of the Boston Galaxy, is engaged 
upon a novel, which he designs publishing inthe spring. —‘ Ri- 
enzi,’ Bulwer’s last, has been republished by Harper & Broth- 
ers. Carcy & Hart, of Philadelphia, are likewise publishing it in 
their interesting and valuable ‘ Library of Choice Literature.’— 
The author of ‘ The South-West, for the time-being a resident 
of this city, is engaged upon an American Romance, which 
will be brought out during the coming summer. ‘The hero is 
to be the notorious BaratarianChief, Lafitte. Better materials 
for the novelist of passion and sentiment, than are afforded by 
the personal history of this outlaw, could hardly be found.—J. 
N. M’Jilton, favorably known through his writings to most of 
our readers, has left the editorial chair of the ‘Baltimore Athe- 
neum.’ His late associate, T. S. Arthur, is now alone; butas 
the paper has a host of good correspondents, we anticipate no 
diminution in the interest of its columns. For a specimen of 
its present editor’s ability, we refer our readers tothe sixth page 
of to-day’s Mirror—A new monthly is being got up at New- 
Haven, which is to be called the * Yale Literary Magazine..— 
A new work by the author of * Legends of a Log Cabin,’ is an- 
nounced by Dearborn & Co., of New-York. It is entitled, A 
trip te the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior” This writer re- 
mains incog. Ie promises well.—The first volume of Pro- 
fessor Rafinesque’s !ong-delayed ‘History of the ancient and 
modern nations of North and South America,’ is to be publish- 
edearly in the coming spring. 


Winter Sports....For ten days past, the Ohio has been closed; 
and much of the time, from ‘dawning day’ till ‘shadowy night, 
the skater’s steel has been ringing most merrily. On Sunday 
last, there were a half dozen continual streams of men, women, 
and children, pouring across the river, from Covington and 
Newport to this city, and vice versa. Droves of cattle, market 
waggons, &c., crossed on Friday, and on Saturday morning a 
couple of sleighs ventured upon the ice; but it was too rough 
to afford any genuine sleighing, and they soon abandoned the 
sport. Sunday last, wasareal gala-day. From the mouth of 
the Licking, which debouches into the Ohio opposite this city, 
to half a mile above, there were congregated, of all ages, sexes 
and conditions, on skatesand off skates, not less than twelve or 
fifteen hundred persons; and we never met at one time, before, 
so many glad faces, so many laughing eyes, so many pretty lips, 
or half so many rosy cheeks.——Had the antagonist editors of 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, been with us, they would 
at once have agreed to put an end to their present wrangling 
about the superior beauty of the ladies of their respective cities, 


towns over the river. Send us a miniature of your handsomest 
lady, gentlemen, and we'll return youa prettier face, or write 
ourselves poor judges of such matters, 





ArtiriciaL Eves...A few weeks ago, we had an opportunity 
of examining an artificial eye, which matched and moved so 
well with its fellow, that for several minutes we were unable to 
decide which was the true one, and which the ‘counterfeit pre- 
sentment.”. The gentleman who had thus had his face so 
well mended, had been without the use of his eye for ten years. 
The operation of inserting the artificial pupil, whieh was per- 
formed by Dr. Waldo of this city, was attended with very little 





store of C.D. Bradford & Co., on Sycamore street. 


equally done ; and by being roasted in so short a time,the shrink- 
age is less, and consequently the strength is retained. The 
peculiar flavor and virtuce of coffee, reside, ina great measure, 
y| in an oil which is easily evaporated by too long an exposure to 


t| either process. As prepared at our factory, only thirty minutes 
-| istaken upinthe roasting; and the consequence is, that the 


pain; and the new eye opened and shut with the natural one,and 
moved with it in all directions, doing every thing, indeed, that 


Ovr Tastt....A luxury, in the shape of well roasted and| ® ‘good and lawful’ eye should do, butseeing. ‘This fault, how- 
properly ground Java coffee, is now to be had at the ‘notion’| ©¥" was winked at by the other, which did not evince the 
The pur- smallest objestion to see for both. A more harmonious pair, 
chase of coffee ready for the boiler, is very common in the east- constituted of such different materials, never moved in bonds 
ern cities; and many families will rejoice that establishments, together; and Dr. Waldo is entitled to much credit, we think, 
for roasting and grinding this indispensable table article, are| for the perfection to which he has brought this branch of medi- 
being introduced here. “The advantages of purchasing coffee | ©4! science, among us. 
thus prepared,’ say the manufacturers, ina note accompanying 
some specimens which we have tried and found excellent, ‘are, 
that in roasting large quantities in closed cylinders, it is all 
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MARRIAGES. 


At Oxford Ohio, 26th January, by Rev, J. W. Scott, Mr. 
Edward F. Chittenden to Miss Julia M. Rogers. 





DEATHS. 


In this city, February 6, after a long illness and great suffer- 
ing, Gen. Eowarp Kine, a native of New-York, but for more 
than twenty years a highly respectable citizen of this state. 








papers whose writers manifest more spirit, elegance, and intelli-} trial. 


gence, than are evinced in ‘The Stranger.” We hail it asa 


The peculiar province of the Mirror, embraces only matters 


worthy co-laborer in the field of Western Belles-Lettres—The| of thehead; but as the stomach exercises a great influence 
following paragraph concludes the editorial address. The di-| over this important member of the man proper, an occasional 


rection of the shaft, here aimed at the Philadelphia catch-pen- 





paragraph devoted to it may not be out of the way. 








His intelligence, usefulness and activity, are cut down in the 


vigor of life. 
| At New-Orleans, on the 11th of January last, on board a 
| Brig bound to Havana, Mr. William Davidson of Cincinnati 
| {formerly of the house of Davidson & Ayres,) in the 30th year 
| of his age. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


| 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
Ws have several times mentioned, in the Mirror, the fact ef 
a magnificent bequest having been made by an En 


otial 
giis 


fan 


i gentle- 
institution 
Early 


documents relating 


man, for the founding at Washington City, o 


forth 


increase and diffusion of knowledge among men, 


ndry 
tuted at rising four hundred thousand 


in the prese nts mot Congress, 
113 


itted to that body by the 


to this beque tis 
dollars,) were tra 
a , with Jolin Quincey Adams for its chairman, 
was appointed to report thereon. We have a copy of Mr. Ad- 
from it the following para- 


m1 President, and 


comimitt 


aims’ rr port before us, and quote 
graphs: 


‘The testator, James Smithson, asubject of Great Britain, de-| 
elares himself,in the caption of the will, a descendant in blood 
from the Perey vel the , twoof the most illustrious 
historical names ot British Nearly two centuries | 
since, in 1660, the ancestor of his own name, Ihugh Smithson, } 
immediately after the restorationo! the royal family of the Stu- | 
arts, received trom Charles the Second, as a reward for his em- 
wars, the dignity 
of a Baronet of England, a dignity still held by the Duke 3 of | 
Northumberland, as descendants trom the same Hugh Smuith- 
The father of the testator, by his marriage with the Lady | 
ymour, who was descended by a female line froin | 


s Seymour 


the Islands. 


inent services to that house during the etvil 


80n. 
Elizabeth 
the ancient Perevs, and by the subsequent creation of George | 
the Third, in 1766, became the first Duke of Northumberland. | 
His son and successor, the brother of the testator, was known | 
inthe history of our revolutionary war, by the name of Lord | 
Perey; was present, as a British officer, at the sanguinary open- | 
ing set ne ol our re vulutionary Wir, at Lexington, and at the | 
battle of Bunker's hill; and was the bearerto the British Gov-| 
ernment of the despatches trom the commander-in-chief of the 
royal forces, announcing the events of that memorable day; and 
the present Duke of Northumberland, the testator’s nephew, 
was the ambassador extraordinary of Great Britain, sent to as- 
sist atthe coronation of the late King of France, Charles the 
Tenth, a few months only betore the date of this bequest froin | 
his relative tothe United States of America, 
The father of the testator, upon forming his alliance with the 
heiress of the family of the Pereys, assumed, by an act of the 
British Parliament, that name, and under it became Duke otf | 
Northumberland, But, renowned asis the name of Percy in| 
the historical annals of England, resounding as it does from the} 
summit of the Cheviot hills, to the ears of our children, in the 
ballad of Chevy Chase, with the classical commentary of Addi- | 


s 


| 


son; freshened and renovated in our memory as it has recently | 
been from the purest fountain ef poetical inspiration, in the| 
loftier strain of Alnwick Castle, tuned by a bard of our own| 
native land;* doubly immortalized asitisin the deathless dra- | 
mas of Shakspeare ; tcor fident against the world in arms,’ as it | 
may have beenin ages long past, and may still bein tie vir- 
tues of its present possessors by inheritance: let the trust of | 
James Smithson tothe United States of America, be faithfully 
executed by their Representatives in Congress; let the result | 
accomplish his object, *the increase and diffusion of knowl: dge | 
among men,’ and awreath of more unfading verdure shall en- 
twine itself inthe lapse of future ages around the name of Smith- | 
gon, than the united hands of tradition, history and poetry, have 
braided around the name of Perey, through the long perspee-| 
tive inages past of a thousand years.’ 


HOW TO BRING UP CHILDREN. 


Eak.y, active, and steady employment is the seeret to bring 
up children. —No matter at what occupatioiwfi—no matter how 
laborious, as long asthe mind is employed—as attention is} 
directed to proper objects of business—bad examples and bad 
company will be avoided. Five or six vears of a young man’s | 
time thus closely eccupied, will contirm him in the habits of | 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


industry ; and his own resources of imind and body—his own 
industry and enterprise will advance him honorably and pros- 
perously in lite. A rich father should always help a child 
when he proves his abilities tohelp himsell, and no sooner. We 
have no nobility, nor titled families, nor aristocratic distine- 
tions; yet frequently do we find an indulgent, rieh tather, who 
from an humble lite has raised himself in the world, indulging | 
his son in extravagance and idle habits—giving hit money to 

spend in gayety and fashion, at the race course, the hotel, or 

billiard room, under the delusion that he will never want, and 

thathe will inherit an ample fortune. What is the result?— | 
Idleness begets viee, dissipation fullows, and loss of health, | 
fortune, and character isthe inevitable result. A rich man, in- 

stead of giving his sona few hundreds now andthen, for wha 
are called contingent expenses, and under the fallacious idea 
that he must make an appearance like» gentleman, should say 
to him: *For every thousand dollars you carn by enterprise and 
industry, I will add a thousand nvested for you, to. be 
used at that advanced period of |i n vou know the value 
of money, and are entitled to ease and eomtort.” The very ia-} 
cility which voung men have'ot obtaining money leads them 
into ruinous extravagance; and when trom d accident 


satel 


fe Wire 


caesivun or 
their means are checked, they resort to crime to furnish them 
their sources of enjoyment. 

Brandy and water, and cigars, a Tast trotting horse, a pocket- 

: ’ ’ 
book filled with bank notes, gaming and late hours, are the rocks 
on which are shipwrecked many briciit hopes and alluring pros- 
t P t phat | 

pects—the tond anticipations of parents, and the realization of 
anxiously desired blessings.—.Uajor Noah. 


s 
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Tue rail road bill, which is io connect Portland with Quebec 
has passed the Legislature of the Lower Province, and at the 
I . . 
last advices only wanted the sanction of the Governor to become 
a law. 


— 





* Fitzgreen Halleck. 


| in 1482. 


| eastern states have granted similar premiums. 


A WOODEN NOSE. 


Recesthy, a deaf man, named Butler, was presented to the | 


London Medical Society, by Mr. Curtis, the aurist, and a fel- 
low of the society. The case was remarkable; disease had 


| entirely destroyed the nose, externally and internally, the pal- 


ate, part of the orbital and frontal bones, as wellasthe upper 
maxillary processes—expusing the tongue, &c. to view: so 
that the untortunate sufferer was unable even tospeak without 
artificial assistance, and had too ghastly an appearance to be 
looked at without horror. Such artificial aid he has, however, 
contrived in the most ingenious manner, enabiing him to speak 
distinctly, and appear in society. It consists of a wooden 
nose, which is fastened on his face by means of a pair of imi- 
tation spectacles rivetted through the nose, a false palate, and 
other apparatus. The case excited much interest, both from 


skill manifested by Mr. Butler, (who isa chief clerk ina mer- 


| cantile house in the city) in the structure and adoption of the 


various parts of his invention. 


GET YOUR LIFE INSURED: 


‘Wuererore?’ says one—‘it will not save it. Isaac Davega, 
one of the victims of the explosion on board the Wm. Gibbons 
had his life insured for $10,000; and what good cid itdo him?” 

It didhim no good; but it will do his Aeirs ten thousand dol- 
lars worth of good. By the paymentof an inconsiderable pre- 


—_ 
HEAT. ‘a 
_ For alongtime, philosophers have supposed that 
iron is made hot while traversing the atmosphere. A cu 
| experiment was resorted to by M. Bic tly, a foreigner wine 
|few months, which may possibly be of some service to enn ; 
| gaged insimilar pursuits. A bar of iron, heated to whites” 
| was held against a strong current of air trom the blowin 
j|paratusof a forge. Singular as it may seem, the bar, ; 
j of couling, burned very brilliantly, throwing off scintillat 
every direction. The temperature rather increased than , 
minished. ‘This experiment makes it very certain that hs 
tallic mass, whirled through the upper regions of the air nthors 
become extremely hot, and eventually sparkle, as many — 
jors do just before they tall._—Scientifie Tracts. oe 
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| the dreadful ravages of the disease, and from the ingenuity and | 


ADVICE TO YOUNG PARENTS. 


| Donot decorate your children with expensive finery, Th 

jis the grand foible into which most young parents fall; i 
j he nce the adage, that *W here you behold a father, a mothe 
jand one child, you generally discover three fools in the house: 
| It is a satire upon human nature to reflect, that the Cradle ans 
|the coffin, our entrance and our exit, should be the scene ;: 
jfantastic foppery, of which neither subject can be conseioy. 
The seeds of vanity are sometimes sown in the cradle, by 
|parents, who afterwards complain how difficult it is to wee 
}them out. . 


mium, a handsome sum is secured to those who might have | 


been left destitute by the awful catastrophe which destroyed 
the life of the insured person. “This is a consideration which 
should not be neglected; especially by those who venture on 
board asteamboat. If they have not children, they may have 
brothers, or sisters, or an aged father, ora widowed mother, 
who may be benefited by their generous foresight. Few peo- 
pleare so destitute of relations, of some degree or other, and 
those not over rich—but that they may get their lives insured, 
in the full confidence of being serviceable to their kindred, 
even in death.—.V. Y. Transcript. 


MORRISON’S PILLS. 


Anoruer life has been sacrificed in England to the incom- 
parable virtues of the vegetable hygeian humbugs, manufactur- 
ed by the British College of Health, alias Mr. Somerhing Mor- 
rison. ‘T'he victim was a Mrs. Sarah Porter, aged 33, and resi- 
ded in Munster street, Regent’s Park. ‘The surgeon who made 
the post mortem examination gave it as his decided opinion, 
that herdeath was the result of inflammation of the intestines, 


| brought on by taking Morrison’s pills; and such was the ver- 


dict of the coroner’s jury. It was in evidence that the unfortu- 


| nate woman, yielding a credulous belief to the pompous and. 


wholesale assertions of the proprietor, had taken three boxes 
of the pills in doses from 12 to 16 at atime. In answer to 
questions put by jurors, the surgeon and another medical gen- 
tleman, who wasin attendance, stated that it was not to be in- 
ferred that Morrison’s pills contained any materials ofa poison- 
ous nature—the great moral guiltlay in representing the medi- 
cine as a cure for all diseases—a sort of universal panacea;— 


at 
ar 


| powerful purging medicine was certain death to those whose 


vowels were Irritated and inflamed.—.V. ¥. Commercial. 


GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 


Tne Ovservatory was formerly a Tower built by Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, and repaired or rebuilt by Henry VIII, in 
1526. It was sometimes the habitation of the younger branch- 
es of the Royal family, sometimes the residence of a favorite 
mistress, sometimes a prison, and sometimesa place of defence. 


| Mary of York, the fifth daughter of Edward 1V (betrothed to 


the king of Denmark) died at the Tower in Greenwich Park, 
Henry VIL, visited ‘a fayre ladye when he lived 
here.” In Queen Elizabeth’s time, it was called .Mirefieur. 
In 1642, being then called Greenwich Castle, it was thought 


| of so much consequence as a place of strength, that immedi- 


ate steps were ordered to be taken for securing it. After the 
restoration, Charles II, in 1675, pulled down the old Tower, 
and founded on its site the present Royal Observatory. The 
king allowed £500 in money, with bricks from Tilbury Fort, 
where there wasa spare stock, and some wood, iron, and lead, 
from a gate-house demolished in the Tower, and encouraged 
it further with a promise of affording what more should be 
required. 


SILK GROWING. 


Tur Legislatures of Massachusetts, and Connecticut, have | 


passed Jaws granting bounties of fifty cents on each pound of 
silk raised and reeled in those states; and several other of the 
The legislature 
of the state of Vermont, have just passed a law, authorizing 
and directing the treasurer to pay out of the treasury of the 


| state, the suin of ten cents tor each pound of cocoons hereafter 


raised or grown within this state, as a bonus, or premium, to 
the person or persons raising the same. 

In the legislature of Ohio, bills were pendimg at the last 
advices to incorporate a Silk Company, and to eicourage the 
culture of silk. Should not each state in the union follow those 
examples.—Baltimore Farmer. 


SUPREME COURT. 


Freverick Grimke, of Ross county, was elected by the Le- 
gislature on Saturday last, a Judge ot the Supreme Court, inthe 
place of Joshua Collett, whose term of service has expired.— 
Judge Grimke has the reputation of being an able lawyer and 
anhonestman. He should be both to their fullest extent, suita- 
bly to fill the seat vacated by Judge Joshua Collett—a man 
whose integrity and ability are undoubted by any.—Spring field 


AN AIR VIOLIN. 


M. Isvarp, has recently presented to the Academie des So. 
ences of Paris, a newly invented and ingeniously constructe 
musical instrument. Itis somewhat like the common yiolijr, 
with the strings extended between two wooden or metal blades 
These strings are vibrated by a current of air, directed upor 
one end, while at the other the player makes the notes by pres 
sure with his fingers. The novelty consists in making use ¢ 
the current of air instead of the common bow. The tone is sai 
to be very fine, and producing sounds varying between th: 
French horn and the bassoon. 


SLEIGH-RIDING EXTRAORDINARY. 





YESTERDAY a horse ran up Broadway witha sleigh attache: 
|to him, and when coming to Walker street, a sleigh full of ped 
| ple was crossing, and on approaching them he made one bold 
|leapand went directly over the middle of the sleigh, taking 
j with him the central seat, the occupants of which either jump: 
jed or threw themselves back, and to the utter surprise of all on 
board, as well as of the numerous beholders, not an individual 
| was injuredin theleast. The running horse pursued his course, 
|and was captured near Grand street.—Vew-York Journal o/ 
| Commerce. : 


INDIANA. 
| 


| Tne State of Indiana has given a noble example of enterprise 
'to hersistersofthe West. An acthas lately passed the Legisla- 
|ture, authorizing a loan of Ten mixzions of dollars, for twenty: 

five years, to be devoted to specified purposes of internal im- 
| provements—rail-roads, canals, Macadamized roads and tum. 

pikes. This, fora state whose gristle has not yet hardened into 
| bone, isnodly done. When will Ohio ‘do likewise ?*—Spring- 
| field Pioneer. 


TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Axaric A. Warts, editor of the Literary Souvenir, has recoy- 
cred 150 pounds damages against the editor and publisher oi 
Frazer’s Magazine, for sundry libels and a caricature. It was 
| proved on the trial that the sale of the Literary Souvenir ha: 
been falling off for several years. The number of copies sold 
in 1834 was 1600 less than in 1833. One of the libels wasa 
review, containing fictitious extracts, given, however, a3 
genuine. 


There isa bill pending in the Legislature of Louisiana to 
prevent duelling. It makes the survivor liable for the debts oi 
|the deceased. It providesalsothatif one of the parties should 
| be maimed, the other shall be bound for his support, and that of 

his family, and be compelled to pay the nearest relative one 
thousand dollars. 


| The trade between Natchez and the Red River has greatly 
|inereased within a few years. ‘There are now running regular 
| ly, five steam packets between Natchez and Natchitoches. 


There are 50,000 free blacks in Virginia at this time, accord- 
jing toa statement made in the Legislature of that state, by Mr. 
| Gilmer, ‘ 
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